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PREFACE 

The following notes of travel have reached the 
Editor's hands from various quarters, and he 
does not vouch for the literal accuracy of all 
of them. 

Their essential truthfulness is too apparent 
from their intrinsic probability to need, or be 
the better for, any extraneous testimony, which 
indeed he could not offer. 

For the same reason he has thought it 
superfluous, while allowing the several narrators 
to speak each for himself, to add names and 
addresses. 

April, 1899. 
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A QUARTER OF AN HOUR 

AFTER 



None of the circular tours have coupons for 
Dampfbootlos-land. That may account for the 
ignorance in this country of one of the quaintest 
and most interesting usages ever noted by me in 
my very extensive experience of foreign customs. 
Only by an accident did I myself become ac- 
quainted with it. I had been making a short 
trip in the charming Mersegebirge, when I lost 
my Cook's tickets. They worked their way 
through a hole in my coat-pocket, as it flapped 
over the gangway of a Dantweiss packet-boat. 
They were at the bottom of the river before I 
was aware that anything was wrong. So strange 
is human nature that I rejoiced at my loss. The 
next port at which the steamer called was 
marked in my Baedeker as a stage on the way 
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to Dampfbootlos-land, where I had never been. 
Here was my opportunity. I hoped to recover 
from Messrs. Cook the value of the drowned 
coupons, and I should be able, at little addi- 
tional cost, to visit an unexplored district. Who 
knows ? — perhaps I might even find matter for 
a paper which would cover me with glory, 
though a mere male pedestrian, at the next 
meeting of the British Association. 

The captain, a simple soul, credited my 
explanation of the absence of a ticket for 
Merseburg, and I disembarked, haversack on 
shoulder. After dining at the Erzherzog 
Stephan, I commenced my march. By the 
following evening I had crossed the border of 
Dampfbootlos-land, and had reached the haup- 
stadt, Dorfeln. An inn in the High-street had 
an air of comfort, which was not deceptive. 
I saw my bedroom, washed my hands, and 
descended into the coffee-room. A waiter was 
standing there, and I ordered tea. The interval 
I' employed in surveying from the window a 
picturesque group of gables. After a sufficient 
pause I returned to my table, which remained 
still unfarnished, though the same waiter stood 
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by it in a kind of expectant attitude. By way 
of saying something, I inquired if tea would be 
ready soon, as I was hungry and thirsty with 
my walk, A little to my disgust, he asked what 
I wanted, as if he had not heard before. I 
repeated the order, with a variation as to the 
cooking of the eggs. In a very short time my 
meal was laid, all but they. I filled my cup, 
buttered a roll, and began. After some minutes 
I ventured upon a query concerning the eggs. 
Very civilly the man asked if I would like some. 
In surprise rather than anger, I replied affirma- 
tively ; and off he went and fetched them. 

I soon went to bed, and was up early to see 
the sights of Dorfeln. Fortunately, as solitary 
sight-seeing is dull work, I lighted on another 
guest at my hotel, who was bound on a similar 
errand. Though well acquainted with the 
city and people, he had been on previous 
visits hindered by business engagements from 
amusing himseK as a tourist. He was a capital 
companion, and we supplied one another's 
wants. I was able to tell him why he should 
admire Kembrandt, and sneer at Carlo Dolci, 
in the well-filled art-gallery. For his part. 
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he gave me muoli more valuable information 
on the manners and customs of the Dampf- 
bootlos-landers themselves. 

Of one remarkable usage in particular he 
told me a propos of a small incident at the 
Campanile. I had wished to mount to the top 
for the sake of the view, which, however, my 
friend assured me would not repay the labour, 
the morning being wet and misty. I had 
insisted, and we went to the wicket. I men- 
tioned our intention to the old custodian, and 
he promised to find the key. Meanwhile we 
stood outside in the drizzle. After a tedious 
pause, as it appeared to me, I went in, and 
reiterated my request. On that, after a look at 
the cuckoo-clock, he lifted his hand to a rusty 
key overhead, and fitted it into the lock. Now, I 
had happened to observe that key hanging there 
before, and felt I had been robbed of precious 
time. Perhaps I may have uttered some warm 
expressions ; but my companion came up, and 
we made the ascent. He had been right. The 
stairs were dirty, broken, and dark, and there was 
nothing to see from the top. Down we quickly 
came. At the bottom stood the gate-keeper, 
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with a scrap of paper, which he handed to me. 
Glancing at it, I saw, not, as I expected, a 
legend of the tower, but a parcel of oaths in 
several languages, which> I dare say, I may- 
have scattered about before our climb. " Pish ! 
Psha ! " said I, as I tore the scrawl in bits. 
" I only wish, my good man, you had kept us 
for a twelvemonth from going up your rascally 
cockloft, and fraying my only decent coat with 
its filthy walls." The elderly janitor looked 
pleased and satisfied as we went forth, and we 
resumed our explorations. 

During luncheon the curious episode of the 
transcript of my flowers of speech came to my 
mind, and I mentioned it. My companion 
took it so very much as a matter of course, that, 
I suppose, my face showed surprise. ^^ Bless 
my soul!" he ejaculated, ^'you surely have 
not been haK a day in Dorfeln without under- 
standing the rule of the * Quarter of an Hour 
After ' ? " I asseverated my ignorance, and he 
explained. As there may be others as un- 
acq^uainted with it as myself, I had better give 
his description. 

Dampfbootlos-landers, it seems, have Celtic 
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blood in them. They are naturally rash and 
impetuous. For centuries, '^Leap before you 
look " was their favourite maxim, and it brought 
them into frequent trouble. Outside and inside 
they were perpetually in hot water through their 
addiction to inconsiderate action. Never was 
th^e a people which was more chronically on 
the verge of an explosion both at home and 
abroad. 

At this point I interpolated that the natives 
appeaored to me extraordinarily peppery still. 
'^Yes," said he; "that is the beauty of the 
thing. Dampfbootlos-land is always boiling, 
and nobody is scalded. This is how it is 
managed. A hundred and fifty years agd, as 
every schoolboy knows, there was a revolution. 
A new constitution waS j5:amed by the wise 
Periobolos. It consisted of a single article, the 
rule of the * Quarter of an Hour After.' . By 
this ordinance it is made the indefeasible 
privilege and the binding duty of every resi- 
dent, native or alien, in the country to revise 
his words, and, so far as is possible, his acts, 
within the quarter of an hour ensuing upon 
their original manifestation. The obUgation is 
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bilateral. As speaker, writer, and doer may, and 
should, go through a process of re-editing, so 
every Dampfbootlos-lander is bound, by his love 
and fealty to his mother country, to efface from 
heart and brain the memory of all that speaker, 
writer, and doer has by the end of fifteen 
minutes disavowed." 

My companion mentioned many particulars, 
showing the loyalty of the population to the 
new social compact. I had myself an early 
opportunity of testing the theory by facts. As 
we finished luncheon, we heard a rush of feet 
pass the restaurant. We followed, and were 
witnesses of as spirited a faction fight as 
Doneraile ever saw. The scene was the market- 
place, where, in opposition to popular feeling, 
some official had put up*'J)osts and fences. They 
were pulled down, and instantly a battle royal 
commenced between the malcontents and the 
police, backed by the superior tradesmen. 
Crowns were freely broken, and blood rained 
from hundreds of noses. Then the hubbub 
. ceased as abruptly as a June hailstorm. The 
fallen picked themselves quietly up; the con- 
querors retired with no exultant shouts. Torn 
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coats were worn with the most self-respecting 
decorum, and eyes peered without shame from 
black, blue, and green cheeks. Which side was 
right and which was wrong, in the quarrel, few 
seemed to seek, and none cared. The import- 
ant matter was that everybody concerned had 
wiped from his mind all sense of responsibility 
for the outbreak. Anointed with the balm of 
fiill power of revision, bruises, bumps, and 
sprains speedily left off smarting. 

As I grew more famiHar with the country, . 
I was constantly recognizing the utility of the 
institution. For instance, thanks to my friend, 
I received, a week after my arrival, an invita- 
tion, repeated a quarter of an hour later, to a 
large and magnificent dinner-party. Other 
guests informed me of the motive of the enter- 
tainment, which was given to celebrate a piece 
of domestic good luck. The eldest son of the 
house had offered marriage to an insinuating 
barmaid. As might, or might not, be expected, 
he perceived his folly shortly afterwards, and 
disavowed the engagement. The doubt was 
whether the quarter had not been passed. 
Happily, the evidence of the Astronomer Eoyal 
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proved that the public-house clock was a 
minute and a half fast, and the honour of the 
Spitzbergens was saved. 

Less vital illustrations of the convenience 
of the custom came daily under my observa- 
tion. Husbands and wives, mothers-in-law and 
daughters-in-law, authors and publishers, would 
hurl the most libellous epithets at each other. 
Long before the close of the quarter of an hour 
they felt the absurdity of the splutter, and 
recited. Lawyers have complained to me 
that- scarcely a bare livelihood was to be made. 
By a law of human nature, everybody who has 
entered into a contract desires to cancel, or 
essentially vary, it a few minutes afterwards. 
The other side resists, and hence we lawyers live. 
In Dampfbootlos-land, as a purchaser knows he 
is j5:ee to call off, he feels no temptation to do it. 
The humbler branch of the profession, which 
depends on assault and battery, is equally starved 
with the haughty Nisi Prius and Chancery 
advocate. I have known two bosom j5:iends fall 
out over the Pragmatic Sanction, and enforce 
their historical arguments with their fists. 
Properly they should both have adjourned to 
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the nearest police court. As it was, on the 
stroke of the quarter the tempest utterly sub- 
sided, and the disputants finished between them 
a second bottle of old port. 

Good intentions have been said, not by King 
Solomon, to make a dangerous pavement. In 
Dampfbootlos-land the pavement is not in the 
least slippery. The virtue of the ordinance, as 
well as the secret of its practical success, is that 
it does not exist merely on the surface of the 
statute-book. In the course of its operation it 
has created a solid substratum of national charac- 
ter to support it. So far as I was able to observe 
within the limits of an autumn vacation, Dampf- 
bootlos-landers enjoy through it the advantages 
of two distinct existences. Elsewhere persons 
of hasty temper buy dearly the pleasure of yield- 
ing to their emotions. Whether they cause pain 
or not, they surely are punished. It is give 
and take in these matters. He who inflicts 
is in his turn afflicted. The more pardonable 
the actors upon impulse are, the heavier the 
retaliation upon them. They let fly things in 
their passion which too faithfully come home to 
roost a very short time after. They gnaw their 
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hearts in unavailing regrets that they have 
rendered a wife, a parent, a child, a servant, 
or a friend, permanently unhappy or vindictive. 
They are tempted by a malicious wit to a jest 
which stings others, and shames themselves. 
They strike a bargain, of which they immediately 
repent. One thoughtless act pledges them often 
to another, from which their souls helplessly 
revolt. 

The misfortune is, many natures are so con- 
stituted that it is necessary for them to do or 
say in order to comprehend the folly of the deed 
or saying. If they simply constrain themselves 
to be passive and silent, they do not know how 
unwise it would have been to do or utter that 
which, once done or said, proves glaringly its 
own absurdity. 

Dampfbootlos-landers are insured by their 
glorious institution against most of these 
inconveniences. They are perfectly natural. 
They have not the discomfort of walking about 
with a rasping padlock on their lips. They act 
on their impulses — brawl, strike, curse, slander, 
howl, to their hearts' content. I have seen 
dishes thrown by a flourishing attorney and 
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member of the Peace Society at a hardworking 
plain cook. I have heard husband and wife nag- 
nagging at one another in a leafy villa, till I 
blushed to the nape of my neck, for a good 
fourteen minutes and three-quarters. I have 
been present when the craziest bids were made 
at auctions of old masters and sham Lowestoft. 
I have casually seen the patriarch of a highly 
respectable family pay ridiculous court to a gig- 
gling barmaid. There is no country more spon- 
taneously or more exuberantly festive, where 
choleric tempers are more liberally indulged, 
where more frolicsome tomfooleries are practised, 
or where there are fewer after-headaches, throbs 
of self-disgust, vendettas, and poisoned dreams 
of the kind from which the day-sleeper does not 
wake up. 

Through the quarter-of-an-hour-after rule 
everybody has a locus poenitentiae ; and the 
benefit of it is largely taken. One most useful 
effect is, as I have intimated, the growth of a 
time-instinct. In other regions people indulge 
their tempers for various periods. One Norfolk 
acquaintance of mine goes on cursing and swear- 
ing, audibly or sotto voce, for haK a day at a 
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stretch. Another is abusive, and very, for a 
short five minutes. A third will have a week's 
bout of variegated recklessness. In one such fit 
he compromised for ever and a day an all but 
absolute expectancy from a maiden aunt. No 
regularity in the exercise of the emotions is 
observed anywhere but in Dampfbootlos-land. 
There it is as if a physician were superintending 
a cat-o' -nine-tails performance, watch in hand, 
and finger on pulse. The tempest rises to a 
climax, and lulls, like a typhoon, in a dozen 
minutes, more or less. Yet just as furious 
enjoyment is extracted from it as if it had been 
convulsing the domestic hearfch for days or 
months. 

Eemember, as I have said, that all is over 
as soon as the little bill is on the point of being 
presented for payment. The angry man, im- 
provident dealer, or impetuous lover, merely 
snatches the permanently attached sponge, 
passes it across the slate, and the whole is as 
if it had never been. There is no legacy of 
heart-burnings, though there may be black eyes. 
Now and then, very rarely, that is not the result. 
The curser sticks to his curses, or the pltmger 
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to his plungings. In such cases things follow 
their course, as in less enhghtened lands; but 
these are exceptions. For the most part, the 
slate is perpetually being cleaned, and no entry- 
is allowed to leave a durable impression. 

Defects may, I dare say, be discovered in 
the plan. The world in general advances by 
irreversible and incurable jerks, out of which are 
hammered the springs for more jerks. I have 
heard it objected that the jerks in Dampfbootlos- 
land quietly resile, so that the prevailing national 
characteristic is immobility. The immobility, 
however, it cannot be denied, has all the 
appearance of the most entertaining activity, 
which, to sensible minds, is as good as the 
reality, if not better. At any rate, that is my 
view; and if my people happen hereafter to 
miss me, they may know whither, with my bit 
of temper, I have migrated. 
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MARKS AND MONOGRAMS 



Seveeal of us were in Meridew's rooms last 
Tuesday. We were talking of the difl&culty 
of distinguishing rogues from men of honour, 
wise men from fools, virtuous women from 
vicious, the generous from the selfish, brazen 
trumpets from silver. One of us had lately 
been shamefully defrauded by a solicitor, whom 
he had regarded as the soul of honour. Others 
of the company were capping his tale with 
woeful experiences of their own. All who had 
spoken agreed that it was the duty of every 
member of a community, with a clue to the 
depravity of persons in positions of trust, to 
save his neighbours from injury by plucking 
off the mask. At the same time, the opinion 
was as loudly expressed that the attempt is 
hopeless. Everybody who had been cheated 
declared that his particular traitor had been so 
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specious as to defy the insight of a Solomon, or 
of one of Dickens's, Conan Doyle's, or Wilkie 
Collins's detectives. 

Our host, who had been silently listening, 
interposed. He was not sure, he said, that 
any supernatural acuteness was required for 
the discovery of base metal. He was more 
confident that nobody, whatever the facilities, 
would take the trouble to avail himself of them. 
He travelled a good deal, as we knew. Two 
years before he had visited Saxe-Hinter-Hausen. 
Probably all there had been to Saxe-Hinter- 
Hausen, and had never remarked the peculiarity 
which he was about to describe. That helped 
to prove his conclusion. 

Well, in Saxe-Hinter-Hausen he had come 
upon an institution, which, he had no doubt, 
could be copied elsewhere, and with no better 
effects than had attended its introduction there. 
Every one in Saxe-Hinter-Hausen, it seems, is 
obliged to have a mark, just like Sevres porcelain, 
explaining his capacity, proclivities, moral and 
intellectual, his temper, his hidden vices, and 
the amount of his available income and expecta- 
tions. A very ingenious system — involving a 
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surprisingly small quantity, for the results, of 
espionage — exists, by which every Hinter- 
Hausener's character, in these respects, is 
accurately known. At a given age every citizen 
comes, quite spontaneously, to have the proper 
stamp impressed. The individual chooses where 
it shall be put, provided it be visible for any who 
care to examine. No more absolute security, it 
might be thought, could have been afforded 
against imposition. Yet, as James Meridew 
proceeded to show, Saxe-Hinter-Hausen is 
understood to harbour rather more profligates 
and swindlers of all sorts than neighbouring 
states. 

In itself, the arrangement, he admitted, is 
delightful. Nothing ought to be more effectual 
for the prevention of uncertainty and deception. 
Suppose a farm bailiff is wanted, and a candidate 
applies, with blunt honesty disfiguring the whole 
of his face. Here he is accepted at once on the 
credentials of his disobliging countenance. The 
Hinter-Hausener can inspect his stamp, which 
proves the roughness to be only skin-deep, and 
show the fellow out. A Hinter-Hausener may 
be on the look-out for a wife, and be anxious 
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especially to secure good humour, the quality 
in which he is himseK lacking. Each suitor for 
the post has the stamp for temper, and he can 
judge infallibly for himself. If he wish for 
comeliness, on which opinions widely differ, he 
need not run the risk of admiring incorrectly. 
Every woman is oflficially certified for beauty, 
du diable, or otherwise. It is the same with 
health, wealth, morals, and manners — all matters 
in which imposture has a free hand, and men 
cannot safely trust their own discernment, even 
when it is nobody's interest (so deceive. The 
brand would seem to be invaluable in the infinity 
of cases in which, from the nature of things, no 
guidance elsewhere is procurable. It is hardly 
less important as a substitute for the fallacious 
certificates in common use. Take, for example, 
the ordinary instance of an appointment to the 
headmastership of a great public school. In 
England the unfortunate governing body sits 
knee-deep in a litter of unconscientious testi- 
monials, and records, as worthless, of University 
honoTu:s. Saxe-Hinter-Hausen electors have 
but to inspect the marks for firmness, sym- 
pathy, practical scholarship, enthusiasm for 
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good, and resentment of evil; and they cannot 
go wrong. 

Meridew was asked, as he had mentioned 
that each had the right of deciding the situation 
of his marks, how an inquirer was to know where 
to look. That seems to be settled mainly by 
small brass plates on the houses, resembling 
those affixed by insurance offices. They ex- 
plain by simple and perfectly intelligible signs 
the spot on which each occupant's stamp is to be 
found. Sometimes it is the arm, sometimes 
the palm of the hand, sometimes the cheek, 
where it answers the purpose of a mole, some- 
times the top of the forehead, sometimes the 
crown, as if it were a priest's tonsure. Meridew 
had known it to be on the ankle or the nape of 
the neck. Wherever it is, the first section of 
the Saxe-Hinter-Hausen Code ordains solemnly 
that it shall be deemed in conformity with 
the most polished manners to demand permis- 
sion to look. 

We all of us admired the custom, which, it 
was clear, put everybody where he ought to 
be. The value of men, women, and children, 
which elsewhere is the source of insoluble 
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controversy and perplexity, manifestly need never 
be disputed in Saxe-Hinter-Hansen. Almost 
indignantly we inquired of Meridew the meaning 
of the doubt he had intimated on the perfection 
of the system in practice. He told us that 
eyes in Saxe-Hinter-Hausen have in some odd 
way contracted a remarkable habit of never 
fastening themselves on the place where the 
mark is. A lock of hair may fall over it, and 
people would not for their lives request its re- 
moval. In exact proportion to the completeness 
of their right to look is the delicacy which 
forbids them to see it, though it stare them full 
in the .face. Meridew assured us that he has 
been gazing for an hour at the stamp on a 
banker's brow of audacious dishonesty, while 
half a dozen beneficed clergymen and a Queen's 
Counsel, bred in the Old Bailey, were commit- 
ting all their savings to his keeping. Hinter- 
Hauseners, moreover, have become, more by 
instinct than intention, exceedingly crafty in 
the choice of positions for the marks where 
they are least likely to be noticed. Though 
anybody can discover the places simply by a 
walk past the houses, and though the owners, 
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it is asserted, would never exhibit the smallest 
umbrage were use made of the knowledge 
acquired, there is a tacit conspiracy to hide 
and not find. Every Hinter-Hausener acts as 
if he might, could, and should conceal his brand 
from his fellow-citizens. They, in their turn, 
strive, very successfully, to have the air of 
being wholly ignorant of the existence both of 
marks and of a title on their side to study 
them. 

A fashion even has grown up of leading and 
being led elaborately astray. Meridew informed 
us that the obligation, religiously observed, to 
be stamped has rather oddly induced a taste 
for the impress, in addition to the true, of 
counterfeit marks. The fashion is followed by 
the most straightforward Hinter-Hauseners no 
less than by the shiftiest. A lady who has 
been stamped for beauty will, at her own 
expense, have blazoned on her chin a mark, 
as spurious as it is superfluous, for wit and 
genius. A statesman will exhibit a cipher imply- 
ing that he is an Antinous, when he is more like 
Silenus. A lawyer, as clever as his clients in 
Portland, will be labelled prosaically veracious. 
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An incurably stuttering poet will be inscribed 
an orator. Obviously such monograms can have 
been assumed merely as ornamental trifles or 
watch-chain charms. In Saxe-Hinter-Hausen, 
however, while the real marks are utterly 
neglected, the make-believes are contemplated 
with as admiring gravity as if they alone were 
realities. Whenever, by an accident, probably 
through the gaucherie of a foreigner, a genuine 
mark has actually been perceived, and there can 
be no pretence that it has not been, Meridew 
declared he had seen both owners and spectators 
blush, as if they had been caught looking into 
a shop window at an immodest, photograph. 

His general moral from his Saxe-Hinter- 
Hausen experience is very paradoxical. It 
is that men prefer equally to deceive and to 
be deceived, and that it is an absurd waste of 
time to try to disclose to one what sort of being 
another is. 
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When I am tired out, I confess there is no place 
to which I better Hke to go than to Baranel. 
Old-fashioned, sleepy, unprogressive, guide-books 
say. Very possibly ; and that is why I like it. 
But, though everybody fancies that he knows 
Baranel, I do not believe there is a less under- 
stood principality in Europe. 

I am not at all sure that I shall myseK be 
able to describe it as it really is. To begin 
with its geographical situation, even that is 
remarkable, and not generally comprehended. 
For example, it lies in the Ardennes, and yet 
possesses a minute morsel of seashore. The 
peculiarity is convenient for me, as it enables 
me to journey thither by water, as I prefer. I 
am fond, too, of its single little coast town. Port 
de la Cour d'Amour, as it is quaintly called. 
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Imagine a fortified citadel on a cliff, overhanging 
a harbour, with not a collier or a gunboat, yet 
in which a fleet of ironclads could ride without 
jostling. This is Port de la Cour d'Amour. 

You leave the quay, climb to the gate, step 
under the lowered portcullis, and are back in the 
Middle Ages. Of course, you will have taken 
letters of introduction. You had better put off 
delivering them till the morrow, or you will be 
allowed no chance of trying a Port de la Cour 
d'Amour inn. Nothing is burnt but wood, and, 
as it will be autumn when you arrive, a fire is 
comfortable. You will soon be ensconced in a 
huge ingle, which has room for a supper-table 
as well as yourself. The claret is certain to be 
perfection, as will be the broiled chicken and 
mushrooms, with the attendant kickshaws. 
Then to bed, to sleep the slumber of the just in 
lavender-scented sheets, under the tutelary guard, 
inside, of a pictorial galaxy of fox-hunters leap- 
ing breakneck ditches, and of a watchman calling 
the hours, and the quarter of the moon, without. 

Here are my notes of my first visit to Baranel 
which all its successors have generally re- 
sembled. Immediately after breakfast the blast 
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of a horn announced the arrival of the Baron 
de Courbevoyes. He had received by flying post 
overnight the letter with which my friend, the 
Baranel minister in London, had furnished me. 
He was come in his coach-and-four to carry me 
to his chateau. The moment we quitted the 
little city, with its gabled houses, we plunged 
into a vast forest, with occasional clearings and 
hamlets. I caught ghmpses of merry peasants 
dancing on village greens. I saw troops of deer 
flitting down the woodland glades. After a 
drive of a dozen miles we reached the house. 
The exterior is just as Van der Stem, the Flemish 
contemporary of William of Wykeham, left it. 
The baying of hounds signalled our arrival, and 
half a dozen lacqueys in gorgeous liveries hurried 
out to welcome us. 

In the hall blazed a huge fire of oak logs. 
The walls were hung with antlers and arms. 
Madame de Courbevoyes received us in a parlour 
exquisitely tapestried, crowded with hawthorn 
porcelain, and adorned with Persian carpets. 
My host escorted me to my room, where he left 
me to rest till.dinner-time. That was proclaimed 
by bugles, and I returned to the hall, where a 
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large company was assembled. The retainers sat 
below the salt, and behaved with perfect decorum. 
Dming the repast a minstrel played and sang 
of the famous deeds of dead and gone Barons de 
Courbevoyes. Everybody retired early to bed, 
in preparation for a boar-hunt on the morrow 
betimes. The Baron has the exclusive privilege 
of. the chase for thirty miles round; but he 
rejoices to see his tenants and the lesser gentry 
gathered about him and enjoying the pastime. 
A gay throng surrounded the chateau in the 
morning. The Baron took me under his especial 
charge ; and I had the honour of planting the 
first spear in the quarry. I never spent a more 
delightful day from the commencement to its 
close, when a torch-lit procession, bearing the 
slain beast in triumph to the chateau, wound 
up the festival. 

The day after opened with a trial, at which 
the Baron presided. Though no lawyer, he 
arrived intuitively at the right decision, which 
the audience entirely approved. He possesses 
absolute criminal jurisdiction in his domain, 
and has been known to send an offender to the 
gibbet. Hanging in chains is still a regular 
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punishment in Baranel, though, through the 
Baron's liberality in inviting to his hunting- 
parties, the necessity for practising it seldom 
arises. The Baron owns all the land in the 
country, except a few old allodial patrimonies. 
Nowhere, however, are rents lower. He has 
even been able, in periods of dearth, to return, 
by means of his foreign investments and estates, 
much more than the total of his receipts for 
several previous years. His only real peer is 
the mitred abbot of the neighbouring monastery; 
of St. Hubert. One afternoon he drove me 
over to see its marvellous scriptorium, which 
goes on bein'g continually enriched by its 
staff of indefatigable penmen and illuminators. 
Everywhere, indeed, throughout Baranel the 
arts flourish in their best medisBval form — only 
the results necessarily are expensive. Tourists 
must not expect cheap reprints or photographs. 
The introduction of such things is strictly pro- 
hibited. The penalty for violation of the law 
is nearly as severe as for the shooting of a deer. 
On my visit to the Courbevoyes G-aol, which 
has nothing of the character of a reformatory, 
I found that the single inmate was a man caught 
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in the act of smuggling into his cottage a 
chromolithograph . 

As pretty a sight as I remember ever to 
have seen was a wedding the week before my 
departure. Marguerite de Spenholme was the 
bride, and Hugo de Valence the bridegroom. 
The whole had been arranged, I heard, by the 
Baron. Both were his wards, and he had the 
disposal of their hands at his unchallengeable 
discretion. After much deliberation he decided 
upon their marriage without consulting them. 
He judged the union of their contiguous proper- 
ties convenient. By a happy accident the two 
discovered, after their guardian made them 
pledge their mutual troth, that they had long 
been in love with one another. Baranel, I 
need hardly say, is without railroads and tram- 
ways. There is no penny post. If agriculture 
is rather primitive, farmers never go into the 
bankruptcy court. Serfdom has not been 
abolished, and all the Baron's servants belong 
to the estate. No domestics understand their 
duties more completely, or discharge them more 
cheerfully. Neither they nor the outdoor 
bondsmen have been educated at board schools. 
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Generally they do not know how to read or 
write ; but they have received an admirable 
practical training in manners and morals — the 
girls at the Beguinage, and the lads from the 
Order of Teaching Friars. The lack of book- 
learning is the less felt that, for the amusement 
of the winter evenings in hall and cottage, 
scores of harpists and story-tellers perambulate 
the country, sure of a hospitable welcome. 

In the villein class itself exceptions to the 
rule of illiteracy occur. One rainy afternoon 
the Baron, after beating me at tennis, fencing, 
and shovel-board, suggested a visit to Eoger 
Wiseheart. Down stairs and along corridors 
he led me for a quarter of a mile or so, till we 
came to a little quadrangle encircHng a bright, 
fragrant garden. In an angle was a door, at 
which he rapped. On hearing an invitation 
to enter, he opened it. We found ourselves 
in a large, low room, surrounded with books 
and pictures, in delightfully orderly disorder. 
At a spacious table sat an elderly man in a 
velvet skuU-cap, whom I had encountered at 
different times about the chateau. His manner 
evinced courteous familiarity with the Baron, 
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who, on his part, showed a pupil's affectionate 
respect for a beloved master. We had a long 
and interesting conversation. Eoger Wiseheart, 
it appeared, is the author of most of the lovely- 
ballads sung at night. From his fancy have 
also emanated the fascinating tales, some comic, 
some tragic, which are recited about the hamlets 
and in the foresters' huts. He brought out for 
us several rare manuscripts, and an astonishing 
collection of Eoman coins, belonging chiefly 
to the age of the Antonines. Eeferring to the. 
productions I now knew to be his, I expressed 
my regret that he had never pubhshed them. 
He seemed amused at the idea. He simply 
answered that when a poem is sung, or a story 
told, the author may be confident that it is 
because the singer, reciter, audience, appreciate 
it; when a book is bought, it is that the 
purchaser has no intention of reading it. 

As we walked away, I was intimating my 
wonder to the Baron that M. Wiseheart had 
not travelled, to reap some reward of his genius 
in the shape of foreign flattery. " He has only 
to ask permission, if he would like it," said the 
Baron ; " but I can imagine nothing more alien 
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from his taste." I could not guess how Wise- 
heart's travels should depend on the Baron's 
leave, though I did not care to inquire. Another 
guest enlightened me in the course of the even- 
ing. This brilliant man of letters is, it seems, a 
serf. He would be liable to arrest and a flogging 
if he tried to leave Baranel without a formal 
licence, though, in fact, the Baron has often 
pressed manumission upon him in vain. For one 
of his habits and temperament, after all, there 
could be, said my informant, no more satisfactory 
existence than confinement to a home hke the 
chateau, with the adoration of all its residents, 
and the restful feeling that it is his fate never 
to be parted from it. 

All the circumstances of life in Baranel have 
a charming congruity, which, to natures like 
Eoger Wiseheart's, is better, I dare say, than 
any amount of freedom, flattery, or wealth. 
The fairies, of whom he dreams, still, unless 
evidence goes for nothing, frequent the hill 
caverns. Now and then they have stolen a 
babe, restoring it a generation later magnifi- 
cently dowered with jewels, beauty, and health. 
Baranel houses have not lost the trick of being 
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haunted. The ghosts of dead heroes and love- 
lorn dames flit, to the awe rather than terror 
of the wayfarer, among the sylvan solitudes. 
Tournaments are held, and courts of love and 
honour. They are the most serious business 
of a people which has neither manufactures nor 
politics. 

The state is styled a Principality. More 
really it is a feudal Commonwealth, with a 
Doge at its head, whose duty as a ruler is to 
maintain a brilliant Court, and conduct incessant 
pageants. I do not "suppose that the territory 
has ever contributed any notable scientific, or 
mechanical and industrial, inventions or dis- 
coveries for the. world's use ; but the standard 
of manliness and self-respect has always been 
high. Not seldom Europe has had opportunities 
of judging. Baranel gentlemen have a fashion 
in youth of accepting cominissions in foreign 
armies. If a desperate feat has to be accom- 
plished, they insist upon being chosen to do it. 

Both Baranel and the rest of Europe being 
what they are, I cannot help thinking that the 
perpetuation of the little state is justifiable and 
desirable. Necessarily it is not practicable for 
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the globe at large to be constituted on the same 
system. In the first place, room w)uld fail. 
The Baranel population is at the rate of twenty 
to the square mile. If it multiplied, it would 
have to change either its manner of life or its 
country. Again, there is not money enough for 
a series of Baranels. The Baranel annual in- 
come is £176 a head, and two-thirds of it are 
derived from property abroad. Perhaps, too, the 
local demand for vice is insufficient, since the 
Baranel criminal average is represented by '65 
in the thousand. It is tjjp^e neighbouring prin- 
cipalities which, being rather disproportionately 
flagitious, bring the average right. As, however, 
there happens to be a Baranel, and only one 
Baranel, it is lawful to hope that it may continue 
for ever to remind modern generations of the 
pleasant features in the past, with few or none 
of the distasteful drawbacks. This, I have no 
doubt, was the view taken at the latest Aix-la- 
Chapelle Congress, which, by a distinct protocol, 
recognized the polity of Baranel as immortal, 
and outside alike the International Truant Ex- 
tradition School Board Code and the Farthing 
Postal Convention. 
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It has always been a subject of surprise how 
Mingrelia has run ahead of all its neighbours 
and competitors. The state is comparatively 
modern. Mingrelians, though intelligent and 
energetic, are not manifestly superior to cor- 
responding classes elsewhere. Yet the fact is 
notorious. I happened to spend last winter in 
the country, and I think I have arrived at a 
solution of the puzzle. 

Strangers seldom winter in Mingrelia. The 
climate is detestable, and the roads, being, from 
the enormous traffic, of the consistency of 
semolina pudding, are all but impassable. I 
had no choice, having been appointed com- 
missioner to take evidence on the spot for use 
in a suit before Mr. Justice Shuttleworth. The 
business itseK would hardly have detained me 
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long enough to procure for me insight into the 
remarkable institution which I am about to 
describe, except for a little legal accident. By 
Mingrelian law it is, it appears, criminal for a 
foreigner to administer an oath within the local 
jurisdiction. Consequently I was prosecuted. 
I was obhged to give bail not to return home 
till I had been tried for the unintentional offence. 
I had no briefs waiting for me at Lincoln's Inn, 
and I drew five guineas a day as long as I was in 
Mingrelia. So I did not much mind, especially 
as the trap into which I had stumbled was made 
very soft and comfortable by the courtesy of my 
legal Mingrelian brethren. 

One morning after breakfast, when I was 
wondering how I could kill time, one of my 
native bail, who amiably looked after my enter- 
tainment on the pretext that he was bound to see 
I did not expose my recognizances to estreat- 
ment, ran in with a proposal. " I dare say," he 
remarked, ** you have never been at a Condensa- 
tion. One is to be held this afternoon, and I 
have brought you a ticket." Not knowing in the 
least what he meant, I thanked him profusely. 
Putting on my hat and overcoat, I accompanied 
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him to a great hall not far off. We showed our 
cards, and were ushered into a gallery. The area 
was filled with a large numher of youths of all 
conditions. After we had waited a Kttle time, 
an usher came to the entrance and called out a 
name from a list. Its bearer speedily passed 
back through the hall on his way out with a 
certificate, which he showed with a self-satisfied 
countenance to the acquaintances he met. 
Another was summoned, and reappeared quickly 
in his turn. 

In and out they walked in rapid succession. 
Sometimes they held certificates, sometimes not ; 
sometimes they were cheerful, sometimes rueful. 
One of them called was a lad seemingly known 
to my companion, who watched for him with 
a httle anxiety. As he re-entered the hall he 
flourished a paper in the air, together with a 
collar of S.S. In a tone of the greatest pleasure 
my friend cried out, **Well done, my Lord 
Chief Justice ! " Turning to me : " Not three 
and twenty," he said, ^* and at the head, or all 
but the head, of his profession ! How pleased, 
to be sure, will be his father, the attorney ! " It 
was clearly, I thought, some elaborate joke, of 
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which I did not choose to seem unaware. How- 
ever, after a time, the proceedings grew tedious. 
My acquaintance saw I was tired, and proposed 
an adjournment. "After all," he remarked, 
"you see here only preface and titles. You 
would be more interested with the inspection. 
I might get you in with a little brass." 

He led me downstairs and into a labyrinth 
of corridors. We stopped at a door, which he 
boldly opened. " Witnesses to character," he 
cried to the official, who let us in without 
remonstrance. Inside there was a court fitted 
up with a bench for the judges, others for 
counsel and solicitors, and a box for witnesses. 

A young man, evidently of the class which 
composed the crowd I had been observing in 
the hall, stood in a kind of dock. Counsel for 
the Crown was examining him. He was asked 
for what he was a candidate. He replied that 
he hoped to be a bishop. Thereupon ensued a 
long investigation. The candidate, who had an 
eye-glass, with a supercilious smile, and wore his 
hair parted in the middle, back and front, was 
made to explain why he considered the episcopate 
his vocation. His answers seemed not entirely 
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to satisfy his interrogator. At last he was put 
aside in a room by himself, with sherry and 
biscuits. Then the witnesses for and against 
him were called in turn. From them all the 
youth's idiosyncrasies, his Ukings, and the Ukes 
and dislikes of others for him, were elicited. 
Afterwards the advocates were heard. Finally 
the bench, after painful deliberation, decided 
adversely. The aspirant for lawn was called in, 
and informed, politely and sadly, that he had 
passed for a ladies' doctor. He bowed and left. 
Next entered a young fellow of much assurance. 
To the inquiry as to his choice of a career, he 
responded that he meant to be a tea-broker. 
He did not seriously mind, however, whether he 
were that or something in currants. The Court 
decided that he would make an excellent 
attorney-general by the time he was twenty- 
eight. In the mean time he was bound appren- 
tice to an ex-lord chancellor to be trained. 

The celerity with which the tribunal trans- 
acted its work was astonishing. It adjudged 
privy-councillorships, millionaireships, dean- 
eries, the poet-laureateship, aldermen's gowns, 
bank-directorships, rate-coUeptorships, and a 
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seat in a scavenger's cart, without the slightest 
hesitation. Occasionally there was a grim 
episode. A youth would come in with a gay, 
bright, conquering air, and go off with a term 
of penal servitude. One, or I am much mis- 
taken, withdrew straight to the gallows. Was 
it all a farce, or a charade ? When I intimated 
as much to my friend, he looked to see if I were 
affecting ignorance. ^' Bless my soul ! " he 
ejaculated, '^I supposed everybody knew our 
ways. No, indeed; it is all serious enough. 
We let our children develop freely, and accord- 
ing to their bent, till they are twenty. Then 
the State interposes paternally. You know, the 
character is formed by that time, and most of 
the faculties are fully matured. A young man 
has made up his mind who and what he will 
be, and elsewhere may or may not reach his 
object. At any rate, he arrives, if at all, when 
he is worn out in body and brain, and is no 
better than his own shadow. 

"We had," he continued, " the same insti- 
tutions as the rest of you. Our generals and 
our admirals were all gamey; our chancellors 
were jobbers who had forgotten their law ; our 
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statesmen were wordy windbags; our popular 
authors wrote ^Daniel Derondas,' * Lothairs/ 
and sequels to ' Looksley Hall,' without having 
composed the first parts. Suddenly we resolved 
to act with common sense. We arranged means 
for discovering the end to which special talents 
naturally lead. On adequate proof of their 
possession by a candidate for any appointment, 
we ordained that indisputably, and the moment 
he was fit for it, he should have it. We assure 
him of the prize he deserves, instead of leaving 
him to the wasteful agony of pushing or, wors^ 
of waiting. I do not mean that he is given 
it at once; but he has the proper training in 
place of a miserable suspense, which answers 
no purpose unless to sour and debilitate. We 
put him where he is judiciously ripened for his 
work, without the needless consumption of 
fruitful energy. We reckon that we save, on 
the average, a dozen or a score of years at 
the most telling period, and that no successful 
men in existence have half the amiability of 
ours. 

"A man usually," he went on, **is the 
soundest judge of his own capacity. We, 

E 
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therefore, give the initiative to the individual, 
reserving to the tribunal the right of afi&rming 
or negativing. Though you happen to have 
witnessed a few misapprehensions, I can assert 
positively that the errors in the selection of a 
vocation are, on the whole, rare. Often the 
Court, at its fortnightly sittings, has only to 
assent to proposals. The most painful case is 
when a lad, having reached the stage of life 
at which the law requires a choice, can or will 
make none. In general, the reason, as might 
be imagined, is because he has depraved pro- 
clivities. Any one finally adjudicated incapable 
of a healthy preference for a particular pursuit 
is quietly put out of the way in such a mode 
as not to vex his worthy family. The result 
is that our leaders in every profession, our 
eminent merchants, manufacturers, ecclesiastics, 
lawyers, doctors, writers, are enriched and 
glorified without the soil upon their souls of 
preliminary intrigues and trickeries. Our 
burglars, swindlers, and cutthroats similarly 
are comfortably lodged in gaol, or beneath it, 
many years before, abroad, they are still sowing 
their wild oats. Our system simply is to 
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dispense with the second volume of a three - 
volume novel." 

I had always noted how young the celebrities 
in MingreKan public life, in every department, 
looked. Now I discovered that they are young, 
and not merely well preserved. After moulding 
on the right patterns their brains, hearts, and 
ambitions when youth has all its springs in 
working order, they had been furnished with 
abundant opportunities for growing into their 
exalted places. There is no flavour of parvenus 
about them by the time they have mounted. 
To the nation the economy of mental and 
moral raw material has been inestimably large. 
The system has been to it just what the 
invention of the spinning-jenny was to cotton 
a century ago. No envy, jealousy, or spite 
is harboured at the news of the elevation 
of this or that personage. Years previously 
his destination was known, and no Mingrelian 
ever questions the infallibility of the decision. 
The country is too grateful for having its work 
done effectually to quarrel with the arrangement 
which has brought about the result. In the 
method consists, in fact, the secret of the 
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notorious ability of Mingrelia to do everything, 
except perhaps road-making, at once more cheer- 
fully, more generously, more promptly, and more 
completely, than any other community has found 
to be practicable. 
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I AM acquainted with a town, I need hardly say 
not my own, where a curious custom is followed. 
In Kampen on the Yssel all families are bound 
by law to celebrate a species of jubilee every 
three years. An annual festival was tried at 
first, and found to be too severe a strain. So 
the Council and Stadtholder decreed five cen- 
turies back that it should be triennial. The 
Jubilaum is not a make-believe, a mere com- 
memoration; it is a real bona fide jubilee, 
when things are done, or rather replaced. The 
idea of the Israehtish institution was that men 
should be given fresh chances. The same is 
the intention of the Kampen festival — only at 
Kampen the revival is of a less materiahst 
character than in Palestine. Kampeners are 
accustomed to make large investments in plant. 
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both manufacturing and agricultural. They 
have timber-yards full of seasoned and season- 
ing pine and ash; they have prize cattle, and 
dairies lined with Dutch tiles. In every way 
it would be too inconvenient for them to 
have to turn out and begin life anew at the 
end whether of three years, seven, or fifty. 

Their system is different, but as real ; and at 
my last visit to the Zuyderzee I had abundant 
opportunities for seeing how admirably it works. 
As everybody knows, no family circle exists 
without serious and lasting feuds. They may 
have arisen out of important conflicts of in- 
terest, or from the veriest trifles. Dissimilarities 
in the nature of the source do not affect 
appreciably the gravity of the inconvenience, 
alike to the individuals concerned and to their 
neighbours. With time the intensity of the 
discord deepens, while the area widens, till 
the abyss tends to appear unfathomable, and 
incapable of being bridged. When, in the year 
1093, Stadtholder Jan Meer was compiling his 
code for Kampen, it seemed to him that com- 
pulsory but temporary refraternization was the 
true mode of dealing with the trouble. He was 
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aware that it would make a hell upon earth to 
attempt to force relatives to live together when 
they hate one another at heart. His scheme, 
which finally he persuaded the burghers to adopt, 
was for short periodical reunions. The plan 
has long survived him, and almost the memory 
of him, and is still the most cherished of Kampen 
traditions. 

No day is fixed for the whole population ; 
on the contrary, the object is to spread the 
festivity over as wide a space of time as possible. 
Every family, at the taking of the triennial 
cheese census, has to notify its next Jubilaum. 
The local authorities then proceed to arrange 
that the various days shall not clash. At 
Kampen itself every street probably will have 
one each week, or each fortnight. A village in 
the Kampen territory may have one or two a 
month. After the settlement of these prelimi- 
naries the head of the family, three months 
before the celebration, sends out invitations to 
the adult relatives. If, as often, genealogical 
controversy render the headship uncertain, a 
person is designated for the duty by the 
Butter Market Inspectors. The invitations 
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must not be for less than a day, and frequently 
are for a day and night, or several. The dura- 
tion of the gathering varies with the means of 
the family, and, yet more, with the normal 
character of its feeling. In all cases the spirit 
manifested at the time is identical. 

The Kampen point of honour is that, from 
the minute of arrival to the departure, good- 
feUowship and amiable affectionateness should 
reign. Thus I have myself seen how entirely 
put aside for the Van Heyden Jubilaum was 
the interminable lawsuit about the respective 
rights at Newmarket of the seven spinster Van 
Heyden sisters in their grandmother's gingham 
umbrella. At dinner at the mansion of Dierick 
Bouts the guests were telling good-humoured 
stories of the mode in which the silver salt- 
cellars had come into the household. I happened 
to have heard a week before that murder had 
nearly been done when the host seized possession 
of them on his father's death. One afternoon 
in the public Lustgarten I noticed a couple of 
gentlemen playing a tennis match with the most 
delightful thoughtfulness for one another's 
weaknesses. The taller was a little handicapped 
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by a patch over his right eye. My companion 
explained that it was the consequence of a 
tussle the week before with the other, his 
brother, in church ; the dispute had ended in an 
appearance of both before the burgomaster for 
brawling. 

By practice, and from a keen sense of the 
merits of the institution, Kampeners have 
reached all but absolute perfection in the art 
of burying the hatchet at a Jubilaum. For the 
anniversary, low and high, rich and poor, ignorant 
and accomplished, manage to be courteous, 
genial, and even loving. They tell old stories, 
and do not look bored. They are not above 
receiving good advice. They can skate over 
the thinnest ice without breaking it. It might 
be supposed that the players in the comedy 
would be ashamed of being observed performing ; 
that they would keep to themselves, like a 
wounded crustacean, until their claws were 
grown again, and they were free once more 
to nip. On the contrary, they act the parts 
of happy kinsfolk so naturally that it never 
occurs to them to be shy of notice. They ask 
strangers without scruple to a Jubilaum; they 
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arrange parties of pleasure to public places. 
One of my greatest treats at Kampen was 
to saunter about watching jubilee manners. 
The custom, by the way in which the cele- 
brations are spread over the year, gives 
Kampen the air of perennial gaiety for which 
it is famed. 

When, however, a tourist becomes acquainted 
with the people, an even odder experience is to 
see the same persons immediately after. There 
would, it might have been supposed, be some 
awkwardness in reverting on the morrow of a 
Jubilaum to the attitude of spiteful animosity 
habitual among near relatives. For Kampeners 
there is no such difficulty. They resume the 
normal temper and the normal demeanour the 
instant they have said good-bye and passed 
the neutral boundary, commonly the first rail- 
way station, or penny-omnibus-fare stage, at 
the termination of the anniversary. They send 
to and fro their lawyers' letters, they taunt, 
they slander, they recriminate, they bully, they 
cozen, they envy, they overreach, they under- 
naine. They behave in general after the fashion 
inevitable with humanity, when the accident 
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of sharing the same sort of blood has forced it 
to compress contradictory likings into a cast-iron 
mould they do not fit. 

That is the beauty of the Kampen institu- 
tion, which alone has enabled it to weather the 
ages. If the Legislature had sought to make 
citizens fraternal and kindly by Act of Parlia- 
ment, it must have miserably failed. Its success 
is due to its full recognition that relatives will 
and should be let bicker — *^it is their nature 
to " — but that, at the same time, in the flood of 
congenital bitterness there is a drop of native 
blood-bred affection. The infusion is much or 
little, according to circumstances. But, at all 
events, a single day out of one thousand and 
ninety-five, or six, may fairly be appropriated to 
its service. To strive after more would have 
introduced a hypocritical farce, with the danger 
of an abrupt reaction to murderous, Cain-like 
enmity. By proclaiming nothing beyond a 
twelve or twenty-four hours' truce, the law- 
giver has secured simply a brief respite, of 
which the best haters are pleased to avail 
themselves, in order to brace their tempers 
for fresh paroxysms. 
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So carefully is the article framed to ensure 
against Utopian extravagances of a show of 
mutual loving-kindness, that it expressly forbids 
engagements during the Jubilaum to abandon 
lawsuits or other manifestations of ill will. 
Pledges of the sort are treated by the courts 
as acts of duress, and are liable to penalties as 
contempts. Beyond the day itself a species of 
neutral territory in point of time extends, during 
which compositions of domestic quarrels are 
regarded by justice with marked disfavour. I 
myself heard Baron von Schwag, one of the 
kindest of men in private life, refuse, with very 
warm expressions as to the quarters probably 
occupied by the testator, to take out probate of 
the will of Jacob Lerius, which had been exe- 
cuted the morning after the Lerius Jubilaum. 
Jacob Lerius, by this will, with expressions of 
regret that the Lerius family should have been 
rent in pieces for twenty years by a dispute 
over the Van der Heist succession, consisting 
of a Delft tea-set, renounced his own share 
therein. In addition he left £2000 to each 
of his male and female Lerius relatives out^ of 
his deceased wife's property, on condition that 
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they agreed to keep the crockery in a cabinet 
inscribed with the family name in the Leyden 
Museum. 

Baron von Schwag, when rather more cool, 
took occasion to comment generally on the 
intention of Jubilee Day law. It was designed, 
he showed, simply to keep alive the spark in 
everybody of family affection. For that the 
sacrifice of a day was not too much. To infer 
thence, or to suffer, that the emotion of a few 
hours should obliterate the settled rage and 
mutual dislike of years was absurd. If the con- 
sanguineous instinct had genuine power, it could 
exert it in the many months before Jubilee Day 
came round again. It had no warrant for rely- 
ing on the cas«.al intoxication of a dozen or more 
hours. Wise Kampeners of my acquaintance 
have always upheld strenuously the truthfulness 
of the Baron's principle. They have mentioned 
various cases in which unstable emotional rela- 
tives have let themselves be impelled by the 
effervescence of Jubilee Day to simulate abiding 
affection towards brothers, sisters, stepmothers, 
or cousins, with the worst effects. Just for an 
interval they have preserved the peace. Then 
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Nature has avenged herself by deplorable out- 
bursts. 

On the other hand, I have heard of cases 
not a few in which, with proper caution and 
delay, the due nurture of the tiny element of 
family kindness at the triennial festivity has 
developed a really delightful and permanent 
glow of instinctive sympathy. A longing has 
set in which distance from Jubilee Day has in- 
tensified instead of chilling. Months and weeks 
have been counted to the next celebration. The 
pleasure of saying " Check " in one or another 
paltry squabble with kinsmen has perceptibly 
abated. At last sworn foes, having contracted 
insensibly a habit of passing their time together 
in the friendliest intercourse, have been aston- 
ished by a formal summons to lay aside rancour 
they no longer feel, with their overcoats, hats, 
and umbrellas, in the cloak-room of their jubilee 
host. 

Obviously such consequences, when they 
occur, deserve to be cordially welcomed. For 
the credit both of human nature and of Kampen 
legislation, they are honourably recorded in the 
civic annals. I must confess that one or two 
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candid friends of mine among the burghers have 
intimated a kind of satisfaction at the compara- 
tive rarity of these household reconciliations. 
They have boasted that a peculiarly agreeable 
feature of Kampen society is the celebration 
of jubilee days by circles which harbour a 
variety of reciprocal antipathies. I was myself 
present, I remember, at a gathering which was 
by no means entertaining. The guests were 
amiable and well bred; the host and hostess 
were attentive, cultivated, and opulent. Never- 
theless, there was a want; and late in the 
evening one of the party explained it. *You 
see,' he 'said, * things have dragged a little in 
comparison with the affair at my wife's cousins', 
the Crazy-Medlars', where I had the pleasure 
of meeting you last week. The fact is, since 
last Jubilaum my own people have all become 
excellent friends. Though I do not mean that 
Jubilee Day is as flat among us as with the Van 
Gurglikows, who have carried off among them 
all the Dunmow and Monthyon prizes for 
universal benevolence and virtue, still, it is a 
sad falling off from what it was while we were 
incessantly in Chancery and the police courts.' " 

p 
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It is just as my acquaintance suggested. 
The special charm of a Kampen Jubilaum of 
the orthodox type is that it is an interlude in 
the midst of an anarchy of cross words, cross 
looks, and cross thoughts. It is perfect holiday 
and rest ; every minute is like a ray of sunshine 
in a dark place, the momentary vision of a 
very far-off home. After, or amid, thirty-six 
months of fiery temper-tortures, it is something 
to have a day's taste all round of fingers dipped 
in cold water from Paradise. 
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BEGINNING AT THE EIGHT END 



In the kingdom of Aral, where they do every- 
thing so much better than here, the national 
system of education is the most practical of 
any with which I am acquainted. Put shortly, 
it may be said to consist in the education of 
one's masters. 

Education in Aral, as elsewhere, was not 
long since based upon the established principle 
of setting the elders in all degrees to train the 
juniors. As elsewhere, the results were only 
partially successful. Fathers formed their sons, 
and mothers their daughters. But households 
did not go on the better for the matured ex- 
cellence of the discipline the children imbibed. 
The heads of the family were the rulers and 
managers, and the children suffered cruelly 
from misgovernment. The same was the school 
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experience. It was of little use that pupils 
tried hard to learn. All in after-life raised the 
constant and just complaint that their teachers 
had not known how and what to teach. So, 
again, it was as between employer and employed. 
From factories and farms rose the same cry. 
Masters were always endeavouring to instruct 
their servants, and the whole was lost labour. 
At the works the hands toiled skilfully and 
indefatigably. Suddenly it would appear that, 
acting faithfully as ordered, they had turned 
out goods of a sort which markets rejected on 
any terms. A household might be perfectly 
drilled and absolutely docile, when some 
afternoon an oflScer of the Bankruptcy Court 
would enter, and turn everybody into the street, 
because the head had been speculating for a 
month or two on a boom in Argentines. 

Casualties like these were perpetually occur- 
ring. At length the entire junior and subordi- 
nate population of Aral, having just undergone 
a series of domestic and foreign crises, lost 
patience. It determined, in its various grades, 
to take the matter into its own hands. Beyond 
the possibility of contradiction it had been 
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discovered that the system of teaching at the 
Board and Denominational elementary schools, 
at the Aral equivalents, composed of unpro- 
nounceable syllables, for Eugby, Eton, Harrow,. 
Marlborough, Westminster, and Winchester, and 
even at the establishments of the Aral Girls' 
Public Day School Company, Limited, was 
radically and scandalously wrong. All the 
Kangrad First Classmen and Urgenj Wranglers, 
as well as the students who had confined their 
ambition to a Testamur at Eesponsions, had 
discovered that they might as usefully have 
been picking oakum. Daughters, on marriage, 
lived in a vale of tears on account of the daily 
refusal of their husbands to dine on offal, as 
they styled their food, or to sit out animated 
debates between them and their maids. Sons 
cursed the folly which had thrown them upon 
life with no knowledge how to spend. Cotton- 
spinners and iron-workers were not disposed to 
starve with Christian resignation because their 
capitalist paymasters had chosen to glut the 
world with their wares. Constituencies would 
have dearly liked to hang their representatives 
for the bad laws they passed and expected the 
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country to obey. Everything was perversely 
wrong, though, and it ahnost seemed because, 
no children, pupils, servants, and artisans coTild 
be more tractable, industrious, and pleasant- 
tempered than juvenile and working Aralians. 

Vast public meetings were held of all ihe 
subject ranks in their different degrees, down to 
the infants in perambulators. The children in 
arms sat heavily upon their nurses, and the maids 
upon their mistresses. Clerks arraigned the 
blunders of their principals, soldiers the awkward- 
ness of their ofl&cers, congregations the stolidity 
of their pastors, artists the bad taste of patrons, 
wives the infirmities of husbands, railway pas- 
sengers the obstinate incapacity of directors, 
and children of parents. In not a few instances 
a subordinate in one relation, after having ad- 
judicated sternly on the shortcomings of his 
superiors, had the rope fastened about his own 
neck, or stood in a white sheet, in another 
character, an object for the ridicule and exe- 
crations of a crowd of other menial judges. 

That was the beauty of it, which took the 
sting from the ordeal. Everybody had in turn 
to be condemned, as well as to condemn, and 
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the one experience balanced the other. The 
native sweetness also of the Aralian temper 
softened the roughness of the process. The 
so-called superiors recognized graciously their 
defaults, and submitted to their sentences with 
the most amiable candour. They admitted, one 
and all, their gross incompetence, though how, 
they asked, could it have been otherwise ? 
They had themselves only been trained to obey ; 
they had never been trained to train others. 
Education had commenced for them in the 
silliest way at the wrong end. They were ready 
enough to begin over again, if their young 
friends, their kind servants, and the rest would 
be at the pains to school them. 

Obviously that was the proper course. With 
the assent, sooner or later, of all sides, arrange- 
ments were made for turning over a fresh leaf. 
Committees were elected in the schools, primary 
and secondary, for the reorganization of the 
curriculum on a sensible basis, and for fitting 
the teachers to conduct it. Years ago, on my 
first visit to Aral, I remember being much 
edified, on going into an infant school, at the 
sight of several most capable, if diminutive, 
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babies explaining to a new mistress, a full-grown 
giantess, that they did not require her to drawl 
idiotically and twiddle her fingers. I do not 
mean that there was no friction. At the famous 
school of Mount Airuk, where I was the head- 
master's guest, I had noticed a little uneasiness, 
which, however, speedily subsided. The occasion, 
I learnt, was the decision of a majority of the 
boys, chiefly in the lower forms, to do away with 
^'memoriter Virgil," and to substitute Brown- 
ing's " Eing and the Book " for the first decade 
of Livy. At Kuna the nailers had, I heard, a 
slight difficulty a short time back in obliging an 
elderly millionaire to pass an apprenticeship to 
the management of works he had just bought, 
and fancied he could govern by the light of 
nature. But he saw the necessity, and put on 
an apron without further demur. I have even 
been told that the medical superintendent of 
the Asylums Board's renowned hospital at Port 
Aralsk was not always as courteous as even- 
tually he showed himself, when the patients 
first enlightened him on the proportion of port 
they liked with their beef-tea. Still, in general, 
as everybody acquainted with Aral will admit. 
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it was delightful to see with what urbanity 
and, gradually, even enthusiasm the old ruling 
classes fell into line. 

I suppose the propriety of the revolution 
was so exceedingly obvious. The moment one 
comes to think of it, the system, as it exists, 
is seen to be preposterous. Parents manifestly 
discipline children for the children's sake, and 
not their own ; yet they seldom have taken the 
least trouble to ascertain from the children what 
they want. In manufactories the prosperity of 
the operations is of consequence to the hands 
most of all. The barest justice, therefore, 
evidently requires that they should have the 
right to ensure that their employers are 
qualified to guide. Wherever you look, it is 
apparent that, for the world to be adminis- 
tered satisfactorily, they who are governed 
ought to be empowered to demand proof that 
their rulers have been effectually taught their 
functions. 

To provide for the education of our masters 
thus is the primary business. It is much more 
important than the education of ourselves, 
which, for the most part, is other people's 
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affair. It is to be regretted that many states 
beside Aral have been very slow to appreciate 
the same truth, and slower still to realize it 
in action. 



IPSILAND 



IPSILAND 



In Bruton's Collection of Voyages, I lighted 
the other day upon the narrative of Captain 
Amyas Sparfote's expedition to Ipsiland. 
Bruton is a very rare author, and it is at least 
ten thousand chances to one that my readers 
have never seen a copy of his book. So they 
may be grateful for an abstract of the description 
written by Captain Sparfote's rather long-winded 
chaplain. 

Ipsiland lies, or lay in Captain Sparfote's 
time, in lat. 1037. H.M.'s frigate Goshawk 
touched there on July 29, 1863. The capital, 
Ipsiburg, had so very civilized and prosperous 
an air, as seen from the beautiful and capacious 
bay, that the Captain did not hesitate to land 
immediately. As the boat ran ashore, a well- 
dressed and well-mannered gentleman accosted 
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Captain Sparfote, inviting him and his brother 
officers to his house. Other Ipsilanders were 
present, and attended the strangers to the man- 
sion of the entertainer. They were all human 
beings ; that was certain ; and they were very 
courteous. They even spoke excellent English, 
only with a slight and agreeable Somersetshire 
accent. Yet, as the Chaplain, the Eev. Hugh 
Greenhatch, explains, the Captain, himself, and 
the rest found it harder to render themselves 
intelligible to their hosts than if they had been 
cast away among gorillas. 

The difficulty commenced very soon. After 
the party had walked some distance, the Captain 
happened to inquire if his host's residence were 
much farther. The islander looked surprised, 
and civilly regretted his absolute inability to 
gather the meaning of the question. On their 
arrival, wine was brought, and the butler was 
serving the third lieutenant. He declined, 
remarking that his betters should be helped 
first. The Ipsilanders wanted to know what 
was meant by betters. Apparently the new 
English books circulate in Ipsiland, and a 
famous poet's latest production was discussed. 
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The Chaplain expressed his view that the writer 
was more successful with lyrics than with the 
drama. Again the natives stared. They saw 
that something was meant. Nobody could for 
the Ufe of him guess what it was. On their 
way back to the quay they strolled about the 
market-place, where a fishmonger was selling. 
A salmon attracted the purser, though he 
thought the price exorbitant. He said he 
would give fivepence a pound less. The vendor 
could not make out whether the stranger were 
not mocking him with nonsense words. A lofty 
mountain overhangs the harbour, and the officers 
began comparing its height with Teneriffe. A 
crowd gathered to listen to their odd ideas. 
"Higher than!" mimicked the bystanders, 
much as if they were calling out " Godam ! " 

The ship needed careening, and the Ipsiburg 
dockyard contained all appliances and skilful 
workmen for the purpose. There could not, 
moreover, have been more civil and complaisant 
officials. As the country is exceedingly fertile, 
and happens to produce commodities much 
valued in Great Britain, and to be defective in 
staple British goods, it might have been hoped 

G 
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that the expedition would be the cause of the 
commencement of mutually advantageous rela- 
tions between the two Governments. The happy 
prospect was entirely marred by the two short 
words, **more" and "less." The more the 
ship's company and the Ipsiburgers saw of each 
other, the deeper and wider yawned the abyss. 
Both sides became more and more indignantly 
conscious that they possessed no common 
ground. 

An extraordinary session of the Ipsiland Eoyal 
Society was held for a debate on the nature of 
the curious strangers. It had been positively 
ascertained that they were virtually incapable 
of considering any subject by itself. Everything 
was less or greater than something else, better 
or worse, cheaper or dearer. These were not 
mere figures of speech, as had originally been 
supposed. Investigation had proved that the 
minds were as cranky as the dialect. Every 
thought had to prop itself up and measure itself 
against another thought. " The poor, depen- 
dent folk ! " was the conclusive and irrefutable 
verdict of the Ipsiland philosophers. 

It might not have mattered so much if the 
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strangers had recognized their defect, or, at 
least, had been tolerant of Ipsiland prejudices. 
But they were as contemptuously compassion- 
ate, and at length there was an explosion. The 
Chaplain and Surgeon were guests at a very 
intellectual tea-party given by an Ipsiburg lady 
of culture and means. They had rendered them- 
selves familiar with the local literature, and 
joined in the conversation on a recent publica- 
tion by a celebrated Ipsiland novelist. In all 
innocence the Chaplain, while lauding the work, 
observed that nevertheless he could not rank 
the humour of the tapster as highly as that of 
Paul Pry in the writer's earliest production. 
The Ipsiburgers present could not comprehend 
the drift of the criticism. They inferred, 
however, not entirely without ground, an in- 
tention to insult their favourite author, and to 
represent him as in his dotage. They grew 
incensed by the well-meant efforts of the 
Surgeon to explain. Gradually they became 
so wrathful that both he and the innocent 
offender took their hats and retired. The 
outraged company ran after them to the beach, 
reviling. 
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Captain Sparfote, from his quarter-deck, 
noticed a gesticulating group, and supposed 
some of his sailors had been drinking. Being 
a strict disciplinarian, he had his galley at once 
out, and hastened to arrest the culprits. He 
landed at the same moment with the commander 
of the Ipsiland corvette Positive^ whom he 
acquainted with his surmise. They walked 
together to the scene of the agitation, and, as 
ill luck would have it, Captain Sparfote chanced 
to mark the number of buttons on the other's 
uniform. For the sake of talk, he observed that 
his companion was fortunate in having fewer to 
do and undo than himself. Somehow the Ipsi- 
land oflSicer, who was yet more puzzled by com- 
parisons than the philosophers, imagined a 
sinister significance in the words. He retorted 
with heat, and a fr-esh little mob assembled 
round them. All Ipsiburg seemed gathering on 
the shore. Captain Sparfote, recollecting the 
fate of Captain Cook, slowly and cautiously 
beat a retreat with the Chaplain and Surgeon. 
As soon as they were safely on board, for pre- 
caution he had a few shots fired to disperse 
the rioters. The Ipsiland corvette commander, 
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who also had embarked, replied from his vessel, 
and speedily a naval fight was in full progress. 
H.M.'s frigate Goshawk^ having- sunk the Posi- 
tive with her whole crew, steamed out of reach 
of the shore batteries. The next morning she 
quitted the Ipsiland waters, none too soon. 
Since that period, as may easily be believed, 
there has been no intercourse between the isles 
of Ipsiland and Great Britain. 

On the Goshawk's return, I find from Bruton 
that a learned debate was held at the Philo- 
logical Institute in Camden Town on the 
supposed habits, tenets, and tongue of the 
Ipsilanders. I do not find that the Institute 
came to any definite conclusion, except that 
the Ipsilanders represent the Lost Tribes. The 
majority otherwise were^ clear only that life 
without a more and a most, a less and a least, 
is simply impossible. The scanty minority was 
led by one crusty and antiquated member, who 
declared it both practicable and convenient to 
judge things and men on their own merits, and 
not by reference to something else. As, how- 
ever, his habit for the half-century, during 
which he had been a member, had been to 
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chaxacterize any who disagreed with him as 
each one more of a bom idiot than another, his 
judgment can scarcely count for much in the 
controversy. 

More to the point, perhaps, is a statement 
which the steward of the Institute extracted 
in the taproom after the meeting from the ship's 
cook. He inserted it in his ledger, whence 
Bruton disinterred it. He has printed it as 
a note to the Eev. Hugh Greenhatch's account. 
Samuel Spratt, H.M.'s ship Goshawk's cook, 
had no prejudices or prepossessions against or 
for degrees of comparison, since he could not 
spell, and stuttered. Having to market to supply 
the messes, he necessarily, however, saw much 
of the natives. He appears to have described 
them accurately to his interviewer. Ipsilanders, 
it seems, are all of the same height, though no 
sense of a monotonous uniformity is produced ; 
on the contrary, the prevailing impression is 
of variety. Each is of his own type, and has 
to be classed separately. So with the houses. 
They cannot be described as little or big, 
superior or medium-sized. Each is itself, and 
fits its tenant. Distinct ranks and social 
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differences do not exist. Yet everybody has 
his own place. 

Spratt evidently had little trouble with the 
people. He was not shocked by their down- 
right simplicity, as were his oflSicers. Ipsilanders 
liked him, too, and his common sailor mates, 
while they looked suspiciously at the Captain, 
Lieutenants, Doctor, Chaplain, and even the 
boatswain. He did not know why they favoured 
him, unless it were that they once happened to 
hear him and a gunner say to one another that 
** comparisons are odorous." The Ipsilanders 
had no notion of the meaning of the saying, 
any more than the speakers ; but they were 
fascinated by the sound. Whenever the men 
came ashore on a spree, a crowd would quickly 
surround them, and make them repeat the 
sentence for a half-hour at a time. 

After all, Spratt's testimony does not amount 
to much. It is negative rather than positive. 
Still, there seems to be more substance in it 
than in that of the Chaplain. At any rate, it 
does not look as if we were ever likely to learn 
about Ipsiland from any other source. 
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No more connubial land, I suppose, at the 
present, exists than Istria. From one year's 
end to the other it is all giving and taking 
in marriage. A stranger cannot go there on 
a week's ramble without receiving at least a 
couple of invitations to wedding-receptions. He 
had better have a known wife at home, or he 
may find before he leaves that he is himself 
newly engaged. The great champagne growers 
of Epernay have a particular brand for export, 
which is called "Istr. Hymen. Sweet." Every 
church you enter is dressed with orange flowers, 
and occupied by a wedding-company. All the 
public gardens are perpetually being paraded by 
cooing bridesmaids and best men, who have to 
while away the rest of the afternoon before the 
evening dance. 
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Truculent bachelors, who have never been 
to Istria, will sneer, " What a vista of livelong 
discord and squabbling ! " No ; that is the best 
of it. By universal testimony, nowhere is life 
more comfortable, cheerfully placid, and agree- 
able. Every sort of talent is admirably de- 
veloped. Poetry is not, as elsewhere, an extinct 
art. It even has plenty of readers. Novels 
are bright, and racily flavoured. As in France, 
they do not invariably come to an end on the 
wedding-day, though, unlike the French habit, 
their heroes do not invariably make love, unless 
in the most honourable way, to their neighbours' 
wives. Women's rights are not the favourite 
topic in society ; yet women enter into every- 
thing, and exercise illimitable influence. The 
country overflows with ideas, which are realized 
with masculine steadiness, and sparkle with 
feminine fancy. The single industry which does 
not thrive in Istria is the promotion of clubs. 
Clubs, while not absolutely unknown, are busy 
only in the afternoon. That signifies penury 
for stewards, secretaries, and the rest, who 
elsewhere count upon much evening con- 
viviality, with the incidental commissions, for 
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the accumulation of a provision for their de- 
clining age. 

A few centuries ago, I am told, things were 
altogether different. Marriage, as a popular 
institution, was become almost obsolete. I do 
not mean literally that the custom had been 
abandoned. Persons of great wealth married that 
they might leave heirs to it. Likewise people 
with none married that the rich might have 
objects for the expenditure of their superfluity. 
The order, which in its several sections con- 
stitutes the real nation, had given up the 
practice. As everybody belonging to it freely 
acknowledges, the middle class is a land's true 
backbone ; and when I speak of the middle class, 
I mean mainly, of course, the professional, in 
its many ramifications. There are the lawyers, 
from the Attorney-General to the unrobed 
magnates of Bedford Eow. There are the 
doctors, medical and surgical baronets, and 
flomishing general practitioners. There are the 
tale-tellers, the historians, and the journalists, 
from the staff of the Times to magazine essayists. 
There are architects, clergy, military and naval 
officers, fellows of colleges. Civil servants, and 
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headmasters. With them have to be socially 
reckoned painters, sculptors, stockbrokers, 
publishers, and directors of companies. Many 
others are admitted, at their own request, within 
the circle, on proof of their capacity to speak the 
professional shibboleth. The middle class forms 
opinion, and has constituted itself the mouth- 
piece of Providence for the promulgation of 
intellectual fashions. Decorous and self-satisfied, 
it has always been the recognized model, above 
all, of Istrian domestic morality; and at the 
period of which I speak, it had begun to dis- 
cover that marriage is a mistake ! 

The view, paradoxical as for depositaries of 
morality it appears, and fatal as it must be to 
half of humanity, was not, in Istria, altogether 
inexplicable. Istrian middle-class incomes were 
not, and are not, profuse. They commence at 
JE200, and run up in time to sums varying from 
£500 to £1200. Naturally they sometimes 
transcend these limits. Middle-class Istrians, 
without quitting their order, may earn from 
five to ten thousand a year. That is neither 
necessary, nor common, nor, on the whole, 
convenient. Born and bred middle -class 
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Istrians do not disburse easily beyond three to 
four thousand a year within their class ; and the 
Tast majority of them strongly object to quitting 
it. In general, they cannot spend more than 
a certain moderate amount ; and, equally, they 
cannot comfortably content themselves with 
much less than that amount to spend . 

The scale of. Istrian living had indeed been 
rationally, though rather rigidly, regulated from 
of old. Every middle-class man had so to live 
that it should be impossible for his circle to 
know for certain whether he possessed a revenue 
of hundreds or of thousands. He had to dress 
like a gentleman. He had to belong to a good 
club, where he passed most of his leisure hours. 
He dined there when he was not engaged to 
a friend's house. He had to keep cash enough 
in his pocket to play a game of billiards, or 
rubber of whist, and lose, though such diversions 
were not obligatory. He had to go to the 
Alps, Carpathians, or Corfu in the autumn. As 
his income in the ordinary course expanded 
more or less, he might increase his outlay. Con- 
cert and opera tickets would occasionally be 
bought. He might venture upon the luxury of 
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a little charity. He might give more little 
dinners at the club, or at Barcola. He might 
possibly join in hiring a wild-boar chase, or mile 
of a salmon river. Even, little as it mattered 
where he slept, he might move into the Eing 
from Wasagasse. 

The accidents of life changed for him 
according to the ebb and flow of his pecuniary 
circumstances. The modifications were all 
immaterial. The one essential point was that 
he should be seen, on a footing of apparent 
equality, where the best members of his class 
were seen, at all the hours, after sunset, during 
which his class is on view. That was the law 
of life and the decree of fate in Istria, from the 
beginning of legal memory, as it is the rule still. 
It is a beautiful ordinance; but at the period 
in question circumstances were rendering its 
observance, in matrimony, difficult. As men 
grew up, and slipped, after the customary 
manner, from the parental nest, they found they 
could manage fairly, on the whole, on the J6200 
a year which destiny, whether acting through 
the family purse or through professional earn- 
ings, supplies to all well-conditioned young 
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gentlemen at twenty-five. At thirty it was 
better still for a bachelor ; for probably the 
income had by that time moderately risen. 
Only, about that period also an idea would 
spontaneously spring up that it was convenient 
to marry and settle. About that period their 
fathers and grandfathers had married and 
settled ; and why should not they ? "When, 
however, they acted on the principle, or impulse, 
the consequences were extremely serious. 

Apparently their fathers and grandfathers 
were not accustomed to live at clubs. They 
had not regarded a little card-playing, opera- 
going, whitebait-eating, Chateau-Margaux-drink- 
ing, and grouse-shooting as the necessaries of 
life they were to their sons and grandsons. 
They had lived humdrum, poky lives up and 
down the Istrian Fleet Street, Bloomsbury, and 
Strand. Married life on £200 a year was no more 
commonplace to them than had been bachelor- 
hood upon £60. Luxury commenced for them, 
if ever, after marriage, when their incomes had 
mounted among the thousands. 

Their children began where they had left off, 
and did not at all like to climb down. They 

H 
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could not, whatever their inclinations, with the 
brides they chose. Istrian middle-class young 
ladies acted as if from twelve to fifteen hundred a 
year were an elementary condition of respectable 
human existence. They dressed, danced, fed, 
accomplished themselves, and talked, from the 
society papers, at that rate. They had never 
learnt to manage a household, and, least of all, 
a household of a couple of maids. The unfortu- 
nate husband of one of them had to divest 
himself of the whole of his waistcoat pocket- 
money, and^ her, too, of hers. Gradually it 
dawned upon the middle-class male that there 
was a remedial alternative to an unendurable 
Purgatory before the Paradise of J62000 a year 
was reached. Simply he had to refrain from 
marriage. He could leave the recruiting of 
the invaluable middle class to immigrants 
forcing their way in, with less fine feelings than 
his, from below. It mattered little to the new- 
comers that their early married days were sordid 
and prosaic. They had not been born in the 
purple. They lost nothing in having to put off 
to mature manhood the enjoyments of clubland. 
The leg of mutton and rice pudding, and other 
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penurious incidents of matrimony at thirty, were 
no privations to men who had never been parties 
to the domestic outlay of more than a hundred 
or two a year. 

No arrangement could have been more 
rational for the youthful philosophers who framed 
it than the acceptance of a class celibacy. It 
would have been a perfect solution of the diffi- 
culty had it not left rather out in the cold the 
middle-class young lady. To be a middle-class 
young lady till five and twenty is sufficiently 
pleasant. A girl in that rank is well educated 
and well dressed. Her parents have, or live as 
if they had, a large income for their highly re- 
putable station. She shares in all the innocent 
amusements of her circle. She enjoys the full 
benefit of picture-galleries, concerts, plays, 
balls, at-homes, society scandal, and lending 
libraries. Very possibly she drives and rides 
sometimes in the Park. She can count upon a 
large circle of intimate friends. In the autumn 
she goes to the seaside, country, or Highlands. 
After twenty-five it is less delightful. She 
knows she is tending towards confirmed spinster- 
hood. That might not be a melancholy fate, in 
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the existing circumstances, if they were sure to 
go on existing. Their abrupt termination is not 
unlikely ; and, at all events, they cannot go on 
for ever. If her father leave a fortune, as he 
may not, her part of it is sure not to be much. 
An unmarried lady with J6150 to ^6200 a year 
is in a dissimilar situation to a bachelor brother 
with the same income. That, however, was the 
end to which, it was manifest, in the mass, 
middle-class young ladyhood was inevitably 
approaching in the Istria of several centuries 
back. 

Its doom would have been irreparably sealed 
but for the wisdom and courage of a new and 
more glorious Joan of Arc, Arabella Smith. 
Miss Smith organized a movement which has 
absolutely regenerated Istria. By her oratory, 
by essays, by letters, she awakened her sex, 
of the middle class, to the frightful danger, 
which had already begun to reveal its calamitous 
reality. Her method was at the first to bring 
home to young women of her rank that, as they 
were, they were a poor price to offer to middle - 
class young men of thirty to forty for what 
they gave up. She commenced by instilling 
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humility. She explained the comfort in which 
men lived, and at how moderate a cost. She 
exposed specimens of club cookery side by side 
with the domestic joint, or with the horrible 
made-dish of the west and south-west regions. 
She showed how smoothly the wheels run in a 
Eing club, and how sadly unlike is the experience 
of family life on £200 or even £300 a year. 
Under her direction, Herr Ziller composed a 
striking fantasia of familiar nagging on a single 
string, which was adopted as the Istrian national 
anthem. 

When the female middle-class audience was 
immersed in speechless despair, she would open 
another phase, of possibiUties. Appealing to 
the feminine spirit of adventurousness, she 
would dilate on the glory of leading a forlorn 
hope, and planting the connubial flag on the 
citadel of the originally ceKbate enemy, man. 
It could be done, she showed, only by demon- 
strating that a wife was the most economical, 
labour-saving apparatus that had ever been 
invented ; that she was more ornamental than 
Birket Foster's cottage-door sketches, or Ehodian 
plates ; that she was more entertaining than a 
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club smoking-room; more even-tempered than 
a club coffee-room waiter ; that she was better 
fun than the noisiest variety singer. Middle- 
class single women, she urged, owed it to their 
order to devote themselves, severally and collec- 
tively. Any who had the exceptionally good 
luck to capture a husband, must, openly and 
unmistakably, for all the world to note, so 
bewitchingly flatter and cajole him as to set 
his free brethren longing for slavery. 

The crisis was recognized as extreme, and her 
protests convinced the dullest and most arro- 
gant. Eome was not built in a day; and men, 
after being out at grass, were not persuaded 
in a moment to resume the bygone collar of 
wedlock. They resisted stoutly, and even called 
in the aid of legend. Positively it passed cur- 
rent in the secret places of Pall Mall, against 
all physiology, as well as against the Book of 
Genesis, that middle-class man and middle-class 
woman are descended from a different middle- 
class Adam and Eve. At all events, with or 
without the concurrence of science and theology, 
they were determined not to put their heads 
into the halter. 
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Nevertheless, they were caught at last. "With 
mild persistency, by precept and by example, 
it was proved to them that two human beings, 
a young man and a young woman, being of the 
right class, do not spend, as had been calum- 
niously alleged, three or four times as much as 
one, but less than twice. They spend less than 
twice, and derive twice the comfort and amuse- 
ment. That was not alL It was established 
indisputably that marriage is a profitable part- 
nership. While the original income is more 
advantageously spent, the breadwinner learns 
how to double or treble it. Whenever he has 
the germ of a remunerative thought, his wife 
seizes its various bearings, and encourages and 
assists its development. Without being the 
least of a taskmistress of the Frau Dtirer type, 
she will throw about the theme such a happy 
radiance of interest and curiosity, that he cannot 
but nurse and ripen it as a labour of love into 
paying flower and fruit. 

Half a man's energies, especially in an intel- 
lectual career, are wasted upon the worries of life. 
These Istrian conspiratresses cultivated the art of 
mitigating and healing worries, which henceforth 
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ceased to exact their normal toll. Their pre- 
decessors had been rather famous for chafing a 
scratch into a sore. If a Mend exerted the duty, 
or privilege, of candid criticism of an article, 
speech, sermon, or sonnet, a wife, after bringing 
and reading the review or letter to her husband, 
had exhibited her sympathy by detecting and 
imparting to him a multitude of ill-natured 
motives in the censor. Acting on Miss Arabella 
Smith's perhaps not very moral counsels, they 
of the new school adopted an opposite method. 
Naturally and affectionately they invariably 
took their husbands' side, right or wrong, with 
the most unscrupulous partisanship. At the 
same time, they poured in oil and honey, or 
even wine. On her own account as well as his, 
and for the maintenance of her respect for 
human discernment, a wife could not bear to 
suppose that others were too malignant or too 
stupid to perceive and admire genius. She 
made herseK to believe, and him to believe with 
her, that the assailant was merely playing at 
sarcasms ; that, in earnest, he was either 
only desirous to prevent his idol from sleep- 
ing on his laurels, or afraid, on his own 
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behalf, to be accounted too indiscriminate a 
worshipper. 

Matrimony, in short, revived and cultivated 
on the Arabella Smith basis, became, in time, 
as may readily be understood, a Paradise, into 
which the whole of Istrian middle-class youth 
grew eager to rush. The wedded state became 
the fashion, as celibacy once had been. Apart 
from the material end, Istrian young ladies 
themselves discovered new charms in the hunt 
for husbands, as remodelled. Formerly they 
had betaken themselves to it, and they had 
regretted the threatened prospect of its termina- 
tion, chiefly because they had no alternative pur- 
suit. Henceforth a genuine taste for husbands, 
as pleasant companions, and not only relieving 
oflficers, sprang up. It was felt to be delightfully 
exciting to be training and running a lawyer, a 
doctor, a politician, a writer, an artist, in the 
race of life, where the prizes were undoubtedly 
due to the woman not less, if not much 
more, than to the man. There was no little 
pleasure, moreover, feminine nature being 
what it is, in something of a virtuous and 
kindly sense that the rougher and more 
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unperoeptive masculinity was being wound 
round the little finger, and induced to feel acute 
pleasure in doing, as it imagined, of its own mere 
motion precisely what finer wits had predeter- 
mined for it. 

A foreigner, even on a first visit to Istria, 
has no difficulty in comprehending why matri- 
mony is there the most cherished of institutions ; 
his only wonder is that there ever was a period 
at which it appeared to be on the point, for the 
reigning middle class, of downright extinction. 
I am not sure that the revolution has been 
altogether beneficial to the ihanners and modesty 
of the masculine sex. It may have led to a 
certain arrogance in husbands, plunged into a 
domestic Capua, and taught to esteem them- 
selves bom autocrats. That a body of very 
poor creatures should be suffered to cheat 
themselves into the undoubting faith that 
they have wills of their own, when they have 
none, can scarcely be right or entirely moral. 
I confess I have myself no very strong liking 
for the prosperous middle-class married Istrian 
man, whom every vacation tourist meets in 
the Alps and all frequented reputable holiday 
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resorts; but I fully share the general admira- 
tion for the middle-class Istrian girl, whether 
married or apprenticed to the matrimonial 
calling. 

Marriageable Istrian women of the par- 
ticular rank in question are indeed, in these 
modem days, commodities so notoriouslyprecious 
and coveted, that I have heard the males of the 
class are somewhat jealous of their attractive- 
ness. At home it has been suggested that the 
spectacle of Istrian connubial feUcity might 
excite a middle-class matrimonial epidemic in 
both hemispheres. Such a demand, it is 
threatened, might be raised for Istrian girls to 
teach abroad the mystery of economical domestic 
happiness as to starve the supply, stiU at present 
abundant, for the home market. Eumours are 
current of the formation of an Istrian league 
pro aris et focis, to arrest the danger. I cannot 
believe that a liberal Government like the 
Istrian would ever permit itself the violence 
of an inhibition of the export of brides. Yet, 
in these days of protectionist recrudescence, it 
would be rash to trust much to the strength of 
free-trade orthodoxy. The one safe course is for 
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other states to render themselves independent 

of foreign political caprices by adopting the easy 
Istrian system, and furnishing adequately their 
own matrimonial bazaars. 
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Everybody, who is not a dog-in-the-manger, or a 
vintager hired in the morning, hopes that his or 
her friends will rise in life. All well- constituted 
persons, among whom none of the few aforesaid 
exceptions can be reckoned, rejoice when the 
hope is fulfilled. Briefless Smith and Brown 
are delighted at the accumulation of papers on 
the table of Jones. They mention with keen 
pleasure that, after twenty years of plodding, he 
is at last reaping the advantage of having been 
bom with a fifth cousin in the other branch of 
the profession. Their feelings are ecstatic when, 
finally, the favour of a Lord Chancellor's sister- 
in-law procures for him elevation to the Bench. 
An extensive circle of clerical college acquaint- 
ances partakes the same sentiment on the 
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nomination of that worthy, but not very eloquent, 
divine, John Eobinson, to the See of Newport. 
Painters are equally grateful to an obtuse public 
for running wild with admiration of Cockaleekie's 
*^ Herod contemplating the Dead Infants after 
Supper by Torchlight." They read, with a tole- 
rant smile, the prophecies in the weekly papers 
of his certain election into the Academy at the 
next vacancy. Soldiers and sailors gloat over 
the birthday-lists of honours secured some- 
how by their comrades. Mrs. Hewitt, the wife 
of Colonel Hempson Hewitt, loves the sound 
of "Lady," as she has to entitle the wife of 
the new Sir Alan, who was with them in India. 
Every one knows the eager sympathy with 
which the T. Mulready Smiths admire the lovely 
place the Pogsons have just bought, out of 
tallow, for some £20,000 at Wimbledon. In 
short, nothing in the frequent vicissitudes of 
human existence is more gratifying to its 
students than to observe the derivative happi- 
ness of the unfavoured majority in the reward 
of the merits, such as they are, of the lucky 
minority. 

Still, there is another, and less pleasant, 
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side to the picture, everywhere except in Arau- 
cania. At the bestowal of the decorations, 
offices, and prizes, all is pure enthusiasm. 
The circle to which the recipient belonged 
states how highly it esteems itself honoured 
in his person. Then a little reaction occurs, 
from no fault of anybody, only of circumstances. 
It is so difficult for either side to be sure how 
it ought to be treated by, and how to treat, the 
other. Is the Judge to be called, as of old, 
Jones, out of court, by his old companions 
practising before him? How is it fitting to 
accost the Eight Eeverend Johnson, with his 
Fatherly legs full in the public view ? It is 
troublesome to have to consider when to put 
in, and when to leave out, the prefixes of honour 
to which intimate acquaintances are become 
freshly entitled. It is a perplexing question to 
answer whether to continue or to sever old 
social relations. Mrs. Twentydrop does not 
like either to ask, or to leave off asking, the 
Margaretsons to bring the brougham and high- 
steppers to dinner at six o'clock in Bamsbury 
from their new mansion in Maj^air. A vast 
heap of embarrassments is connected with the 

I 
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ojdinary incident of the ascent of most worthy 
individuals out of their own class into a higher 
region. So far as I am aware, England has 
never elaborated rules for mitigating the incon- 
venience. It is the more astonishing, as in a 
country with which all travelled Englishmen 
are familiar the problem appears to have been 
solved most completely. 

Last winter, out of the season, which may 
account for the phenomenon that the usage I 
am about to describe remains a local peculiarity, 
I happened to be in Araucania. I was staying 
with the King, whom I had known in Paris. 
They sleep softly, and dine luxuriously, at the 
Araucanian Court. As we strolled along the 
boulevard in the evening after dinner, I saw 
carriages setting down at the door of a public 
edifice, something between a church and a town- 
hall. ^^ Ah ! " said his Majesty, " the new 
Chancellor's friends, I suppose. By-the-by," 
he went on, ^^ you were at his lordship's installa- 
tion this morning. You might Hke to see the 
sequel." Naturally I said I should. Conse- 
quently his Majesty tapped at a low side-door, 
which was opened by a discreet official. This 
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gentleman led ns up a little staircase. Froip 
a window at the top I could see into a spacious 
room occupied by a score or more of persons, 
chiefly men, tolerably well dressed, and apparently 
intelligent. They were seated at separate small 
tables, drinking a dark liquid, hot and stean^ing. 
His Majesty remarked the number, which, he 
said, was larger than usual. Probably, he 
conjectured, the suddenness of Lord Kaskkow's 
rise accounted for it. He must have had 
many close acquaintances, whom his brand-new 
grandeur would perplex. 

After a few minutes I felt a heaviness in the 
air. I wondered whence it came. ^*0h!" 
replied the King, " only from the laudanum-and- 
rhinoceros-brain mixture; but we have had as 
much as is good for us; come along." We left 
the place, and continued our saunter. As we 
walked, it occurred to me.-j^at-4a 
rhinoceros-brain, w^i6n could only for a few 
minutes be safely inhaled at a height of thirty 
feet, must be very unwholesome for the potations 
of elderly gentlemen. ^^ At all events," explained 
the King, '* you must admit that it is very effec- 
tual; it is warranted to kill in half an hour." 
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Hardened as are the nerves of old travellers to 
fresh experiences, I confess that I stopped in 
some amazement. " Do you mean," I asked, 
^' that by this time they are all dead in there ? " 
" Dead," said he, " as red herrings. Why, that 
is what they went for. Nobody made them. 
All volunteers, you know." 

I inquired further, as may be imagined ; and 
this is what the King told me. Araucania, as 
everybody is aware, is a stirring country with 
an active population. Men constantly are 
emerging from their own classes. The nation, 
as a whole, benefits greatly by the movement. 
For the residuum of the circles from which the 
successful issue the displacement is, the King 
said, rather troublesome. He mentioned a 
variety of cases resembling closely those to 
which I have alluded as occurring in England. 
He was much interested when I told him of 
the similarity, though surprised, as he thinks 
highly of British practical sense, at the failure 
here to apply a remedy. In Araucania they 
have a very simple specific, which I had seen 
that night in operation. It seems that, when- 
ever an Araucanian gains a step, it is lawful 
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for companions, who must remain in juxta- 
position to him, while socially and officially 
estranged, to commit a sort of Happy Despatch. 
Suicide in all other instances is severely for- 
bidden. In this it is encouraged, though without 
any compulsion. 

The procedure is beneficial, according to his 
Majesty, from two points of view. Necessarily 
it frees the new-great man from a dHemma. 
He is glad not to have to be hail-fellow-well-met 
with a man who can no longer think his thoughts, 
return his dinners, or speak his language. It 
is a relief not to have to be civil to the other's 
middle-class acquaintances, to the daughter's 
husband, the managing clerk, and to the family 
friend, the curate, who would soon be writing 
to beg for a Crown living. He is pleased, and 
her Ladyship yet more, not to be invited to 
luncheons, at-homes, garden-parties, in stufiy 
little rooms, and villa croquet-lawns. But it 
is for the sake less of him than of his late 
equals, that the sacrifice really is sanctioned. 
For them it is intolerable to be always knocking 
against him. They do not know how to look, 
or how to speak. As he is obliged to be just 
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above their heads, and they cannot avoid being 
down below at the foot of the ladder, there is 
no way out of it but an ansBsthetio dose. 

His Majesty went into details. The law, he 
said, endeavours to hinder needless withdrawals. 
A soi-disant old friend has to prove his status 
before he may order a glass of laud-cum-rhin. 
It is not enough for a girl to declare that life 
is not worth living since dearest Gladys was 
engaged to the nephew of an Ulster baronet. 
She has to demonstrate that the bride and she 
will be continually liable to meet in the same 
drawing-rooms, and will not know how to behave 
to one another. The arrangement has been 
instituted to save respectable people from mutual 
embarrassment, to which no fault of theirs, and 
circumstances alone, have exposed them. The 
privilege is grossly abused when it is made to 
subserve the fatuous fancies of fooHsh creatures 
who are angry at being left in their proper 
obscurity. 

The fact is, said his Majesty, that the single 
defect of the system is its excessive popularity. 
For example, on his own election to the throne, 
some hundreds of men, whom he did not know 
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from Adam, had insisted upon drinking the 
mixture. He could preserve half the landlords 
in the west-central quarter of his capital from 
ruin through the premature deaths of their best 
tenants only by the publication of a solemn 
declaration, under the Privy Seal, that he should 
never think of confasing them by references to 
schoolboy acquaintanceship, for that, on his 
Eoyal word, he had never set eyes upon one 
of them all his life long. 

However, these are petty difficulties, which 
beset the working of every useful institution. 
Altogether, the practice, his Majesty repeated 
again and again to me, has answered admirably. 
I can easily believe it. Since I returned to 
Addlestone to find that James Ghrimes, gentle- 
man, the worthy though scarcely world-re- 
nowned Town Clerk, has been knighted, my 
wife, daughters, and myself have been seriously 
tempted to wonder why Araucania should retain 
a monopoly of so satisfactory a social sedative. 
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Jubilees of a peculiar kind are among the insti- 
tutions of Kurile. To the founders of the State 
of Kurile it seemed ridiculous that men should 
not have a chance of beginning over again in a 
lifetime. The body renews itself frequently. 
It should be the same, they considered, with 
the social, mental, and moral circumstances of 
human existence. At moderate intervals they 
invited the entire community to recommence. 
Ten years was the period they fixed for their 
Jubilee. It is not exclusively a material recom- 
mencement, as with the Hebrews. Kurilians, who 
have forfeited their inheritance, certainly may, if 
they like, as in ancient Palestine, re-enter. The 
actual owner never resists ; and occasionally the 
right is claimed. It is regarded as rather a trivial 
thing. Naturally it could not be as important 
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as in some countries ; for in Kurile everybody is 
well provided for pecuniarily. Every Kurilian 
is held to have a title to as large an income as 
he can prove himself, according to his class, 
competent to spend on himself, by himself, and 
for his own proper needs and enjoyment. The 
amount varies with the rank and position. Thus, 
as each Kurilian's individual wants have been 
cut down to a point at which the State can and 
does, when requested, satisfy them, the Jubilee 
title to the resumption of estates is more of 
theoretical than practical interest. The one 
theme of real importance to the community is 
the fresh start the Jubilee offers in non-material 
questions, matters of character, sentiment, and 
conduct. * I was myself in Kurile last year, which 
was Jubilee year, and witnessed the work of the 
institution. 

When the silver trumpets are heard at dawn 
on June 1, which is Jubilee Day, every Kurilian 
wakes with a thrill at feeling himself his own 
master once again. So that he abstains from 
interference with the liberty of his neighbours 
to act likewise, he is absolutely free to think 
and be thought of without respect to the past. 
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He may in politics for ten years have been a 
red-hot Tory. He can wake an Advanced Liberal. 
He may have been a member of the English 
Church Union. Henceforth, without the least 
fear of being reproached by its council as a 
pervert, he may resort to the hall in Farringdon 
Street. Some ancient sorrow may have been 
bowing him to the earth, a blight of the affec- 
tions, or grief for departed relatives, who have 
not remembered him in their wills. Jubilee 
Day rolls the healing waters of oblivion over the 
pain. The past ten years may have been a 
time of disappointment and defeat. He may 
have had a farce hissed off the stage. From 
rivalry for the Laureate's succession he may 
have subsided to the post of poet to Pears' soap, 
or patent braces. His Muse will recover full 
power to preen her feathers once more on Jubilee 
Day, and wing Parnassus-wards. 

There is no weight which Jubilee Day does 
not remove. Some highly respectable persons 
have been known to be betrayed into writing 
another man's name at the foot of a cheque or 
bill. They may have strayed into a habit of 
wife-beating, or other peccadillos. Courts of 
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justice properly look with severity upon such 
transgressions. With less discrimination, society 
follows suit. A gentleman or lady, who has 
purged an offence by a term in prison, finds it 
nevertheless very difficult to revolve subse- 
quently in the ordinary circle of dinners and 
evening receptions. On and after Jubilee Day 
the oyster-knife is given back to the hand. A 
convict can from that moment, if otherwise 
qualified, open the shell of society with as little 
protest from itself as if his penal record were 
immaculately clean. 

With a Kurilian himself it rests altogether to 
decide what of the past he shall retain, and what 
expunge. Unless he choose to remind people, 
he will never be reminded that he has been a 
gaol-bird, that he has been jilted, or damned, 
plucked for his degree, or gazetted as an un- 
discharged bankrupt. The Jubilee necessarily 
is negative. A cross-grained, ill-mannered 
reprobate will not be hailed at Kurile clubs as 
a courteous, frank, honest gentleman, because 
it happens to be Jubilee year; but his past is 
not cast up in his teeth. He has the option for 
it of complete forgetfulness and forgiveness. 
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In Kurile no uncomfortable embarrassment 
is, I can state from my own observation, ever 
experienced at the process of clearing the old 
tablets. The sole sensation, as the anniversary 
comes round, is curiosity concerning the new 
revelations of character. All the world is on 
tiptoe to ascertain, on the first blare of the 
silver trumpets, the fresh light in which indi- 
viduals will show themselves. Husbands, wives, 
parents, children, friends, customers, employers 
and employed, are all on the alert to discover 
changes for the better, if not for the worse. A 
finished coquette, who has been tightening her 
waist and rouging her cheeks for the last decade 
of her sixty years, suddenly turns into a com- 
fortable elderly aunt, to the relief of her whole 
family. A broken-down penitent upper-circle 
thief leaves off his contrition, with less danger 
to the pockets of his neighbours than when his 
remorse was most demonstrative. Everybody 
goes about peering into everybody's face to see in 
what colours the owner intends for the next cycle 
to appear. Whatever the result, no surprise, 
so far as I could perceive, is ever evinced, or, 
I should say, felt. Habit has made a second 
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nature of the Kurile code of politeness, which 
would be fatally infringed by any expression of 
amazement at the repudiation of old brands, or 
by a suggestion of inconsistency. 

Socially the effect of the system is delight- 
ful, if at times bewildering to a foreigner. All 
stagnation is at an end. The fountains of the 
great deep are broken up. The wettest of human 
wet blankets grows instantaneously lively and 
festive. Ultimately, as might be expected, the 
change is less extraordinary. Just as a recipient 
of the Grand Cross of the Philanthrope a la Sou- 
bise of Samoa is content, after the first rapture, 
to lay it in silver paper in a quiet drawer, so 
a good many Kurilians, at the close of a gay 
Jubilee Day, would like to wrap their Jubilee 
talent up in a napkin. Not a few ex-forgers, who 
began life ten years since with brilliant pros- 
pects, now capable of reopening, have even been 
known, I was told, to shnk back on June 2 to 
their local police stations, and beg leave to go on 
reporting themselves on their tickets as before. 
On the Superintendent's remonstrances, they 
have pressed trembling hands on their hearts, 
and asked whether the Kurile Charter could take 
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the pain and the identity out of those. But the 
Constitution is positive on the point, and they 
have been obliged to become again free agents. 

It is satisfactory to be able to add, on good 
authority, that in several oases of the kind the 
rigour of the rule has been justified. Criminals 
have resumed their original careers of virtue, and 
verified their early promise. On the other hand, 
the consequences, I am informed, have often 
been found less agreeable in instances in which 
the privilege of letting unsavoury bygones be 
bygones has been seized most greedily. But 
that is the fault of the men, and not of the 
system. At all events, though they may have 
terminated the second decade worse even than 
the first, they have had their other chance, as all 
humanity ought to have it. By law they might 
even enjoy a third, or a fourth, though it seems 
they do not commonly avail themselves of their 
full statutory privilege. The principle of justice, 
as weU as the sentiment of compassion, is not 
the less contented that a short shrift and a long 
rope are rumoured to be more than usually in 
request in Kurile on the immediate eve of 
Jubilee Day. 

K 
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The Mesopotamian people, not the present very 
different and more rational nation, but its 
predecessor, once, being very prosperous, com- 
fortable, and a prey to ennui, determined to try 
Christian charity ** brut," for a change. 

As everybody knows, the Church, being 
constantly inspired, and at liberty therefore to 
interpret her principles for practical use, has 
introduced rather considerable modifications. 
With liberal common sense she has diluted most 
of the over-strong precepts of brotherly love, 
good will among men, kindness to neighbours, 
especially the malevolent, and the rest of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Mesopotamians, as her 
faithful sons and daughters, had for ages acted 
on the regulated theory, and flourished under 
it exceedingly. By land and sea they had 
fought with every State they could provoke to 
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arms, big and little, particularly the little. For 
the sake of their antagonists, who required 
gentle compulsion to understand the merits of 
Mesopotamian wares and institutions, they had 
made them all in turn to bow the head. They 
had traflScked with them, above board and 
below board, selling poisonous drugs to one, 
fire-water to another, and muskets warranted 
to burst to everybody. In no transaction had 
they come out the losers. Now, at last, in the 
satiety of ease and affluence, they passed in a 
fortnight through three readings in both Houses 
a Bill for the establishment thenceforth through- 
out the United Kingdom of Mesopotamia of 
Christian Charity pure and simple. 

What is more, they observed it. I have read 
the history of the transaction in the Continuation 
of the Mesopotamian Alison, in fifty volumes 
royal octavo ; so there can be no doubt about 
the matter. The results seem to have been the 
funniest imaginable. With much self-denial the 
State had agreed to be itself bound; and it 
forthwith showed its sincerity. Among the 
territories, accommodation land, as it styled 
them, which it had wrested by force or treachery 
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from other friendly nations, was the impregnable 
fort of Bussorah, on Karasmian soil. Mesopo- 
tamia never found it of much utility; but its 
appropriation certainly was very vexatious to 
Karasmia — which was always something gained. 
Well, when, a month after the Bill became law, 
the Karasmian Government lodged its customary 
formal annual demand for the retrocession of the 
enclave, to its profound surprise the Foreign 
Secretary of Mesopotamia answered "Yes." 
The Imperial Parliament acted analogously on 
the subject of Wessex. As every schoolboy 
knows. Shah Muley Hassan, in the fifteenth 
century, annexed the Isle of Wessex, in the 
German Ocean. Ever since it had been a 
Mesopotamian dependency. Probably, as the 
islanders are ignorant, turbulent, and conceited, 
freedom would at any period have been a 
dangerous boon for them. They are, however, 
poor. Consequently they had some right to 
grumble that wealthy Mesopotomia, which 
properly maintained a costly diplomatic staff 
throughout the European continent, had been 
in the habit of throwing the entire burden upon 
the Wessex Exchequer. The Mesopotamian 
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plea was beautifully logical. It was that Meso- 
potamia, being in Asia, could not need European 
embassies. Obviously they were maintained for 
the sole benefit of Wessex. Wessex litigiously 
demurred ; and had to pay. In the first Meso- 
potamian Budget introduced after the enactment 
of the Christian Charity ordinance, a charge 
actually appeared for the European Legations ! 

The effects upon private Mesopotamian life 
were still more remarkable. The lawyers had 
genuine cause to complain. They had gone 
through an expensive training, and married, and 
had families — only to find their knowledge of 
legal subtleties, and the art of aggravation, for 
the most part, superfluous. The doctrine of ease- 
ments, and ancient lights, and specific perform- 
ance might as well have never existed, for all 
the benefit they yielded now to the profession. 
No third mortgagee any longer seized hold of a 
plank by buying up a shadow of a first mortgage 
in order to squeeze out a second. When a series 
of contradictory decisions proved that neither 
plaintiff nor defendant was right or wrong, the 
litigants would divide the subject of dispute, 
and the costs. 
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In every quarter all sorts of neighbourly — ^in 
the Samaritan's sense — offices were continually 
being done. A poor man might have been run over 
in front of a nobleman's palace. Without more 
ado the doors would be thrown open. Instead 
of being doubled up in a cab, and transported to 
the hospital, the patient was nursed into health 
in a splendid apartment. He never fancied, on 
recovery, that he was entitled to outdoor relief 
for the rest of his life from the same source. 
One of the most agreeable consequences was the 
disposition which gradually grew up to take for 
granted that nobody desired to deceive, defraud, 
or pain. Words which previously would have 
been resented rancorously for the innuendoes 
discoverable — without the smallest real basis — 
in them, would furnish nothing but genuine 
amusement both to speaker and to hearer, when 
the possibilities they contained of a malignant 
construction were detected. A customer buying 
pears at a strange greengrocer's was not afraid 
to let the fruiterer choose for him. A mistress 
trusted to her cook's superior sharpness in 
marketing without injurious suspicions that 
her account would include a commission upon 
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purchases. Kindness, honesty, veracity, and 
self-sacrifice worked and throve side by side 
without mutual detriment. 

A clergyman was not afraid to mount the 
pulpit and preach the most candid and the 
roughest truths on commercial rectitude to a 
congregation of small shopkeepers. A collector 
warned an uninstructed dealer that a priceless 
Persian saucer was not Delffc. A wit at a dinner 
never tried to cap his rival's pet story. The wife 
of a workman earning fair wages gratefully . 
declined a share in a city church dole. A rich 
man's clever son won a scholarship, and refused 
to touch the proceeds. A schoolmaster worsted 
in an argument confessed that he was beaten. 
No one imputed to another that taste, or French 
accent, or manners, or bonnet, boots, or the use 
of aspirates might advantageously be mended. 
A society had to be founded to preserve, for 
antiquarian purposes, family nagging from be- 
coming a lost art. The offer of a warranty with 
a horse was treated as an amiable formality. 
If occasionally a dispute on some business 
transaction arose, the sole question was how 
most liberally to apply the rule that everybody 
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should do to others as he would that others 
should do to him. 

The wonder was how simple the system was 
as soon as it was brought into working order. 
At first there was a little natural doubt how far 
the sense of righteousness and generosity would 
compensate good citizens and good Christians 
for the spoliation they apprehended they should 
have to bear from adherents to the old paths. 
The presumption was that the abiders by the 
law would be in the minority. Nothing of the 
kind. Practically all classes accepted the new 
or old-new polity. They found that it made 
marvellously little difference in the long run. 
It appeared that for ages they had all been 
plotting, cheating, plundering, bullying, plaguing, 
and tormenting one another, with the same 
general results as if they had been following the 
Christian ideal. 

No doubt there were exceptions. Some 
bill-discounters and West End money-lenders, 
burglars, receivers, wife-beaters, habitual drunk- 
ards, horse-coopers, intriguers with friends' wives, 
and the like, rejected the law, in accordance 
with an option which it gave. They might 
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have gone on living in Mesopotamia, if they 
chose, and as they chose. There it seemed 
as if a richer harvest than ever awaited them. 
Somehow they did not choose. They were 
peevish, captious, and discontented. They 
called the forbearing, generous attitude of the 
population religious persecution. They de- 
clared that they could not breathe ; that there 
was a plot to choke them. In a brief time 
they concluded their pending housebreaking jobs, 
sharp practices, and verbal brutalities. Then, 
after just enough delay to make a grievance 
that no notice was taken, they deported them- 
selves, their goods, and professional tools into 
Khorassan. 

It may be asked why the Christian model 
thus successfully revived in Mesopotamia ever 
ceased to exist, as unfortunately and notoriously 
is the case. The reason, I understand, was 
that the surrounding nations, after a time, could 
no longer endure to be treated in a Biblically 
neighbourly fashion. Every transaction with 
Mesopotamia set their blood boiling furiously. 
At length they united in a mighty confederation 
for the suppression of the anti-social fanaticism. 
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as they held it to be. After remonstrances, met 
with a mild doggedness which intensified the rage 
of the Orthodox Allies, war was declared. The 
proclamation would have been issued long before, 
but for a fear that Mesopotamia would insolently 
turn the other cheek to the smiter. They need 
not have been alarmed. The ideal Christians 
discovered in their faith a well of heroic 
patriotism. They defended their natural fron- 
tiers with the most briUiant and the sweetest 
courage. 

All the spite and forces of the League were 
unable to produce the slightest impression, when 
artifice did what strength had failed to accom- 
plish. The Allies pretended contrition for the 
attack, lying like Trojans. They proffered 
friendship with apologetic meekness. Their 
overtures were willingly accepted; and both 
sides solemnly agreed to disarm. Mesopotamia 
acted loyally on the covenant, whereupon, 
without preamble or notice, the hostile legions 
crossed the border, and massacred the whole 
guileless population. The victors, who had to 
bury the dead for fear of a pestilence, found, 
I have somewhere read, the silly bigots lying 
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one and all with a smile upon his or her 
obstinate countenance. In place of the extir- 
pated race the Allies settled the Mesopotamian 
emigrants, whom their hosts in Khorassan could 
no longer stand. From them they exacted no 
other condition than that they should rob, 
cozen, lie, lust, hoard, and self-torment, and 
call themselves Christians still. Hitherto, 
travellers in Mesopotamia say, they have given 
no cause for complaint of a breach of these 
engagements. 
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SHOW SUNDAY AT KOMOTAU 

Business took me last autumn to Prague, where 
I fell ill of typhoid fever. In consequence I 
was unahle to travel homewards till the first 
week in November. I took my seat in the 
night express, which arrives at Komotau a little 
after eleven, and halts just time enough for a 
cup of coffee. Nobody stays at Komotau, at all 
events in November. Neither should I if the 
engine had not broken down. As it was, I 
alighted, pretty well by myself, for the train 
was almost empty. I drank my cofiee, and 
then the solitary waiter in attendance proceeded 
to lock up. I asked how long I should have to 
wait till another engine, for which they had 
telegraphed, came from Teplitz. I was told it 
could not be at Komotau till two, at earHest. 

It was a disagreeable dilemma for a conva- 
lescent. The night was damp and cold. The 

L 
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buffet was about to be shut. No waiting-room 
was open. The sole refuge from the gusty plat- 
form was the reeking buvette, which the third- 
class passengers, though few, crowded, and 
poisoned with bad tobacco. I turned to the 
departing waiter, who was yawning. He lived 
near, and was in haste to reach home. But 
he made a suggestion. It was Komotau Show 
Sunday, he said; and — foreigners were queer — 
he did not know but that it might amuse me, 
as there was nothing else to do, to go into the 
town. I supposed he meant that some local 
festival had been held. Though I could not 
hope it would have lasted to midnight, I had 
no preferable use for my compulsory leisure. I 
plunged, therefore, down the muddy road which 
led, I was told, to the city a mile off. I soon 
saw lights which guided me, and, after a dismal 
walk, I entered the streets. 

To my vexation rather than surprise, nobody 
remained abroad. Yet every thoroughfare was 
brilliantly illuminated, from the houses, not 
from lamps on the pavement. Each ground 
floor had at least one window lighted up, in a 
way to show as distinctly as possible some object 
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within the room. I had struck the place at its 
fashionable quarter, and here the decorations 
were exquisite. Komotau is wealthy, if not very- 
large, and its prosperous citizens have taste. 
On an easel before one window was a glorious 
canvas, nymphs and Pan in pursuit, which it 
needed no signature in the corner to trace to 
Titian. Another exhibited a lovely Venus, a 
statue, Canova all over. Hard by I gazed upon 
a diamond tiara, which outshone the lamps. 
Elsewhere were plates by Palissy, or engraved 
gems, the handiwork of Cellini. Here rested a 
gorgeously inlaid Stradivarius ; and there an 
illuminated Book of Hours, or a first state of 
an Albrecht Diirer etching. No house displayed 
more than a single treasure ; and the variety of 
the exposition was inexhaustible. 

The clue to the enigma was not extremely 
obscure. Every household showed its most 
precious possession, and to no spectators. 
Komotau is, as I have said, a thriving town, 
populous for its size, and, normally, as dull as 
ditchwater. Now, it was a city of the dead, 
beaming with light, and marvels of art. The 
owners themselves were not present to see or 
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be seen. Apparently, by an unwritten law, 
households stay away from their Show-room, 
but within, on Show Sunday. Komotau has no 
criminal class against which it is necessary to 
guard, and the railway brings no strangers thither 
in November. It could occur to nobody that the 
night express would break down and disgorge 
an Englishman on Show Night. 

So, on and on I strolled, contemplating 
the strangest museum I had ever entered. I 
explored the poorer as well as the richer 
localities. In all Show Sunday was being 
honoured. The borderland of bare respecta- 
bility and the one-storied tenements of the 
working classes had their goods of price, like 
their betters. A gorgeous chrysanthemum em- 
bellished one window. Another paraded a toy- 
ship in full sail. In another an uniform coat 
with gold epaulets recalled the pride of a 
decayed family. Everywhere, too, was the 
same characteristic, of utter loneUness. None 
appeared, to proclaim ownership and challenge 
applause. 

I recollected at last that it must be time to 
turn towards the station. By good luck, a lamp 
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in a window lit up at a street comer a direction 
to the railway. Without retracing my steps I 
followed it, and was quickly on the outskirts 
of the town. Severely well-behaved though 
Komotau is reputed to be, the quarter wore 
the dishevelled, untidy look of a refuge for the 
shamed outcasts of civilized existence. The dark 
suburban road, which I had originally traversed, 
I could see opening a little further on, when, 
from the opposite side of the way, I noticed a 
flicker from a small window half underground. 

I crossed over, speculating what there could 
be to display. One feeble, glimmering taper 
made darkness visible. I could just make out 
a cradle, and within, calm, content, fearless, a 
tiny figure with closed, blue-veined eyelids, 
and hands folded on its breast, grasping a violet. 
At first I fancied it was a waxen image, though 
none but a Gilbert or a Thornicroft — and the 
notion was absurd there — could have moulded 
it. Then, as my eyes grew accustomed to the 
gloom, I thought I saw a second figure in the 
poor cellar ; and it, at all events, was alive. It 
was the only life I had perceived that night 
in Komotau. Yes, I was right. Bowed down 
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beside the cradle, with wild eyes fixed upon that 
it held, I made out a meanly clad, shrunken 
woman. How woe-begone, and hopeless ! How 
proud ! Was it a baby she was showing for her 
treasure — her baby, and dead ? 

But I had no leisure to wait ; and when I 
reached the station, the train was preparing to 
start. The borrowed Teplitz engiae shrieked 
as I climbed into my carriage. Off we sped into 
the night, leaving Komotau and its silent Show 
little more than a dream. I have since searched 
every guide-book, and never discovered an 
allusion to the custom. A queer business 
altogether! Strangest of all, whenever the 
spectacle comes back to me, it is the cradle 
and its hungry-eyed guardian that fill the fore- 
front of the scene* Somehow, that dead babe 
seems to my recollection to have been the only 
living love in Komotau. 
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Last autumn, in the course of a pedestrian tour, 
I found myself in Hohenbrettel. Everybody 
knows Hohenbrettel on the map. Most school- 
board children could describe the Hohenbrettel 
watersheds, the amount of its national debt, 
and the form of helmet worn by its police 
constables. But I much doubt if a score of 
Englishmen have in the flesh crossed its borders 
since the Foreign Missions Committee of the 
defunct Social Science Congress held one of its 
feasts of reason there. 

I do not suppose that I am likely myself 
to repeat my visit. Never was there a more 
forsaken, retrograde land. No electric bells, no 
water-gas, no microphones, no aerated bread, no 
halfpenny post, no steam-hand-painted Japanese 
crockery, no house-to-house-delivery railways. 
I was at the principal hotel, so ranked by 
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Baedeker. The rolls were of the morning's 
baking, made by hand. The tea was simply 
tea-leaves in boiling water. The eggs were 
common natural hen products. The beef, served 
at dinner, had been fed on mere grass, not on 
the nutty, aromatic oilcake from the Hudders- 
field shoddy mills. The coffee had been roasted 
over a wood fire, and ground in a little mill 
on the cook's knee. The beds had the old- 
fashioned, superannuated feather compilations, 
instead of patent watch-springs, which repeat 
the hour whenever you turn over. I was 
awakened by cock-crowing, supplemented by the 
voice of an antediluvian boots, and not by a 
steam-whistle. The wine tasted of unadulte- 
rated grape-juice, without a drop of St. Helen's 
sirup in a hogshead. Everything was coarsely 
innocent, even to the rain, which was allowed 
to drop from the clouds as it would, without a 
reminder from dynamite spray. 

The novelty pleased for a day ; but I became 
impatient at the absurd length to which the 
joke was carried. If Hohenbrettellers were 
country bumpkins, I should not have minded 
so much. In fact, they are persons, for the 
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most part, of brilliant imaginations. I have 
never known a race more apparently ingenious 
or bird-witted. Yet the entire state and its 
citizens have, as it were out of malice prepense, 
been stagnating for a hundred years at least. 

One evening at supper, after a day spent in 
observing curious indigenous oddities, I fell into 
conversation with a native in the coffee-room. 
He was friendly and agreeable, and asked me 
how I liked Hohenbrettel. I evaded a direct 
and ungracious answer by mentioning, as in 
reply, that I had stayed a fortnight, though I 
came for a day, and that I had worn out a pair 
of boots on the city pavement. He proceeded 
to inquire what I thought of the Eoyal Patent 
Museum. I had to confess that I had never 
seen or heard of it. That, he remarked, wa& 
unfortunate, since unquestionably it furnished 
the most interesting spectacle in the metropolis • 
But, as he consolatorily added, the want could 
readily be repaired, if I did not object to a 
companion. I said what was fitting and 
courteous, and he made an appointment for 
us to meet the next morning. Both of us duly 
kept it, and he escorted me to the building,. 
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which certainly I should never have found by 
myself. 

He lighted upon a curator he knew, by name 
Herr Giingl, and, introducing me, begged him 
to point out the principal curiosities. With this 
invaluable assistance I passed a most improving 
morning. Nowhere have I inspected a more 
extraordinary miscellany of engineering wonders. 
It is a museum and works in one. The cases 
contained examples, exquisitely kept, of every 
invention devised by human brains, from the 
days of Prometheus and Tubal Cain. Below, 
in the immense range of shops, hundreds of 
machines were all in operation, turning out 
innumerable marvels of art and science. In a 
noble library, to which not a murmur from the 
manufacturing babel could penetrate, sat scores 
of sages elaborating infinite new mechanical 
combinations. Nothing, I am persuaded, exists, 
or can be conceived as existing, which this 
institution, in its several departments, is not 
capable of constructing with a rapidity, certainty, 
and minute completeness unattainable in any 
other known region. 

After my fancy had been intoxicated into 
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a species of delirium by a legion of new ideas, 
my two acquaintances carried me off to lunch 
at the Museum restaurant. We had chops 
from the gridiron, and ate them, and the toasted 
cheese which followed, with three-pronged forks. 
The repast was washed down with home-brewed. 
At the risk of impoliteness, I could not help 
intimating my sense of the contrast between 
actual life in Hohenbrettel and the spectacle 
presented at the Patent Museum. Herr Giingl 
finally caught the drift of my comments, and 
explained. 

The Hohenbrettellers, as I had perceived, 
are conversant with all the arts and their 
applications. He could not, nor did he wish 
to, deny that they practise none of them. It 
was, he told me, not always so. A couple of 
thousand years, more or fewer, since, they were 
in the habit of utilizing mechanical comforts 
and luxuries in every conceivable direction. 
Unfortunately, at last, the whole population, 
being cumulatively, and in each fresh genera- 
tion increasingly, quick-witted and energetic, 
forced the inventive faculties to such a pitch of 
restless progress as absolutely to defeat its object. 
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Herr Giingl is deeply read in the ancient 
Hohenbrettel annals ; and they tell, as he 
sketched it to me, an almost tragical story. 
The instant that, in any field of industrial 
investigation, a discovery had been made, 
another, in slight advance, superseded it. 
Expensive plant had no sooner been set up 
than it was rendered obsolete. A week after 
families had transformed their kitchen ranges, 
so as to cook by hydrochloric acid, a new gas 
would be patented which dispensed with stoves 
altogether. Coffee beans would give way to 
horse-liver powder, only for that to be ousted 
in favour of Barking Compost extract. The 
Guncotton Battery Emission railway system 
had been hardly a year at work, when the 
Balloon Bicycle Company sent the whole of 
its stock down to zero, ruining half the clergy 
and half-pay officers in the kingdom. 

The result appears to have been a positive 
deadlock so far as commercial enterprise was 
concerned. MUls and forges could not be 
worked with profit. Consumers did not care 
to cultivate a taste, not knowing how speedily 
they might not have to leave it off. A lady 
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would scarcely think it worth while to buy an 
iron-slag cloak for the winter, when it was nine 
* chances to one that, after the first week of frost, 
every self-respecting woman had to dress in 
aluminium- waste. Ultimately the Legislature 
intervened with an utter change of the Patent 
law. Patents hitherto had been granted to 
individuals for all things, and for unlimited 
periods. Henceforth, Parliament enacted, there 
should be but one patentee ; and that is the 
State. All inventions are held to be made on 
behalf of the State, which rewards the authors 
according to their merits. By a fundamental 
article of the Constitution, the State is bound 
both to buy, like bullion, every one which is 
offered, and to keep it. By an unwritten 
ordinance the State is equally obliged to refrain 
from any utilization of such deposits. 

According to contemporary chroniclers, the 
revolution was received with an universal sigh 
of glad relief. The law is popularly known 
as the Hohenbrettel Magna Charta ; and no 
suggestion for its repeal or modification has 
ever been mooted. The fire of Hohenbrettel 
brains is as intense as of old. Inventors pursue 
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their researches and compare notes with inde- 
fatigable zeal and corresponding success. The 
Patent Museum every few years has to expand 
itself with a wing here and a wing there. More 
and more students frequent it. Only, the general 
scientific fervour is contented to exhale itself 
philosophically in theories and models. Were 
the ancient inhibition to be taken off, Herr 
Gungl expressed his undoubting belief that his 
countrymen are grown much too wise to be 
tempted to abuse, for the confusion of domestic 
life, researches which have their proper desti- 
nation in the domain of pure intelligence, and 
nowhere else. Certainly I can so far corroborate 
his assertion that I have since visited him at 
home, and have seen that he must hang up at 
night his singular mechanical sagacity on the 
Museum pegs along with his working-coat. His 
standard of domestic comfort is not at all superior 
to the average level in the country at large, which 
is very much that of a company of Englishmen 
hunting in the Kockies, or Mashonaland. 

Meanwhile, as the November afternoon drew 
in, we went on with our talk by the light of 
four wax candles. I had seen in the Museum a 
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new kind of water-gas in use, unimpeachably 
safe, and as extraordinarily cheap. At the cost of 
a penny a day, it was warranted to give the light 
of a thousand candles. It had, I was assured, 
been illuminating an empty ceUar in the Museum 
for upwards of six months without supervision. 
In fact, its existence had been forgotten. I could 
not forbear hinting at the wasteful bUndness 
implied in the neglect of such a cheap substitute 
for extravagant beeswax close to the building 
which held it. Herr Gtingl did not detect the 
irony in the remark. He merely assumed that I 
was interested in the principle, which he in con- 
sequence very lucidly discussed and illustrated. 
It did not occur to him that a point was in- 
volved of practical utility, still less that there 
was money in it. That, I need not say, is not 
a common-sense-like manner of regarding the 
proceeds of human science. But, at all events, 
British commerce is not bound by the irrational 
self-denying Hohenbrettel ordinance ; and some 
ingenious friends of mine intend to take out a 
patent for the Hohenbrettel '* Ignifat." 



M 
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It is quite a mistake to suppose that people, 
when they are dead, go far away from their 
usual haunts. They remove simply, as it were, 
into the next street. Like a fashionable but 
devout Roman Catholic, or a Ritualist lady, 
they enter a retreat. Numbers of my dead 
friends I am constantly running up against 
as I walk about. I know them, and they 
know me — only, it is not good manners to 
show recognition. 

They have grown tired of the occupation they 
had taken up, or which had taken them up, and 
they have chosen to go dead in order to break 
with it. One of my intimates, for example, was 
thrust into a Judgeship, when he would have 
preferred to be deciphering corrupt Greek texts. 
He had to die to be free for the pursuit he loved. 
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I sometimes pass him, on a side-path, taking a 
constitutional in the Park after a hard spell of 
uEschylean puzzles, and looking supremely con- 
tented. Not a few others of my acquaintances 
have had no way of escaping from their stucco 
South Kensington mansions but by giving 
formal notice through the Times that they had 
shuffled off their mortal coil. They are lodging 
in Pentonville, and saunter up and down the 
City Koad rejoicing in their release. Some of 
the most inveterate diners-out' of society I have 
recently seen, from the hot rooms in which I 
was cooped in evening-dress, inhaling the cool 
June night air, and gazing placidly in. It 
must be the merest chance if an At-Home 
card ever penetrate to their retirement. Some- 
times, however, it will. Intermittently I have 
gazed into the eyes of a soi-disant ghost elbowed 
about a drawing-room, and looking as bored as 
in what by a polite fiction is called Hfe. 

The world is packed more closely than many 
people fancy. It is divided into layers; and 
death signifies only a migration from one com- 
partment to another. If the dead choose, they 
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have but to come back. Ordinarily they do not 
choose. Some day or other they may. What 
a hubbub there will then be with the interchange 
of reflections, and criticisms, and mutual claims, 
a hundred and fifty deep, to the same things, 
to the same ideas ! For the present, naturally 
enough, the dead are satisfied with their solitude. 
But even there they are entirely accessible to 
anybody who would see and talk with them. 
They are close by all or any of us. 
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The PrincipaKty of Lichtenfels is not one of 
the Great Powers of Europe. Perhaps not all 
foreigners who even have happened to visit it 
may be aware of its existence. I myself re- 
member discovering, to my surprise, by an 
inscription on an upright post, that I had 
unwittingly traversed its whole extent. Yet 
it deserves to be remarked for an experiment 
it tried, or, for all I have heard, may be trying 
now. 

Once upon a time the State of Lichtenfels 
had fallen morally into a bad way. The pure 
deevilry of Peebles is matter of history. Peebles 
can have been nothing to Lichtenfels. The 
whole body of citizens, Prince, nobles, burghers, 
soldiers, peasants, traders, artisans, and menials, 
had contracted a promiscuous habit of depravity. 
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They were a scandal to their neighbours for the 
license they took and gave. Each had many 
vicious propensities, and indulged them all 
freely. At length their cup was full. The 
Grand Council of the Grisons was out of patience 
with the evil example the Lichtenfelseners set. 
It had seriously discussed the question of abating 
the nuisance by force. Condign action was 
threatened, and doubtless would have been 
undertaken but for a revolution in the offending 
country. 

A friar of holy life and burning eloquence 
from Bermondsey chose this hotbed of dissolute- 
ness for his field of labour. His name was 
Eoger Boanerges, and he justified it. After six 
weeks of indignant oratory, he produced among 
Sovereign and subjects the most overwhelming 
contrition, and then he disappeared. Possibly 
it was as well. Had he remained, he might 
have persuaded the population to affect an 
ascetic self-control which could not have lasted. 
Happily a worthy local politician, of much 
influence with his countrymen, caught their 
hearts at the rebound. He turned to serious 
good the emotional spasms. When he had 
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matured his scheme, he introduced it before 
the Legislature in statutory shape. He had to 
contend both with the Conservative Sensualists 
and with the Eadical Puritans. In a plain- 
spoken, sensible address, he set before the 
Assembly the limits of its powers. While he 
expatiated on the abominable tedium of a 
national course of miscellaneous vice, he gently 
ridiculed the good friar's notion that full-blooded 
Lichtenfelseners could be induced permanently 
to lead the lives of saints. The utmost, he said, 
to be required of them, or desired, was that they 
should not all run mad together. 

His specific for the consolidation of a feasible 
modicum of decorum was that everybody should 
be bound by law to select a vice, and register it. 
Any subject, on reaching years of discretion — 
that is, legal discretion — was to be called upon 
to engage that he should go wrong in a par- 
ticular direction, and not otherwise. If, after a 
sufficient trial, he should find that he had mis- 
taken his sort of vicious proclivity, he would have 
to apply to the Court of Quarter Sessions. That 
authority was to be empowered to dispense him 
from its further pursuit, and to license him to a 
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different weakness. The rule was to apply, with 
his Serene Highness's entire assent given in 
advance, to the Prince as well as his people. The 
sole distinction proposed was that the Sovereign, 
on account hoth of his temptations and his 
responsibilities, should he invited to register 
two legitimate vices instead of one. I may, 
however, incidentally mention that his High- 
ness obtained a special enactment in the next 
ParHament abolishing his prerogative. He 
found one legitimate vice as much as body, 
soul, and Civil List would comfortably stand. 

So convinced was the lawgiver of the wisdom 
of his golden mean, and so desperate was a 
majority in the Parliament at the actual dilemma, 
that, after a cynical discussion, it was resolved 
to let the experiment be tried for a term. On 
my second, and conscious, visit to Lichtenfels it 
had become an institution, to which the nation 
was fondly attached. Lichtenfelseners attri- 
buted to its adoption the high level of moral 
excellence to which, as they informed me, the 
world agreed that they had attained. No 
arrangement, at all events, could be at once 
simpler and more subtle. 
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Full age in Lichtenfels is deferred somewhat 
beyond the customary period. For males it is 
fixed at thirty, and for females at twenty-five. 
At those ages all are summoned to present 
themselves at the Town Hall, and declare their 
respective vices. Generally there is no diffi- 
culty, and everybody has his or her choice. At 
the same time, there necessarily is a possibility 
of some inconvenience, if the whole of a rising 
generation happened to select one identical 
depravity. The result would be a wearisome 
monotony in the local society, and also a risk 
of jostling. Consequently a census is periodi- 
cally held of the number of owners of the 
several ordinary vices. In the rare event of 
an excessive run upon one in particular, young 
persons are requested to accept another as like 
as may be in spirit to it. I was told that they 
seldom object. 

In general the ceremonial is brief, and of 
course. The youth or maiden certifies, with 
witnesses, his or her specific foible, and is 
given a warrant to practise it without penal 
liabilities. That is all, except payment of 
a fee graduated according to the applicant's 
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circumstances. Thenceforth, within bounds of 
the ordinary rights of others, the ticket-of-leave 
holder is at liberty to go and be vicious along 
a definite groove. 

One gentleman I myself saw certificated, 
just in time, as of an irascible temper. As he 
went away, he met face to face a quiet citizen, 
who, to leave the path free, began dodging him, 
first on one side and then on the other. Nothing 
to the irritable can be more exasperating. Losing 
his temper, if he ever had it, the licensee at last 
struck smartly at the other with a heavy cotton 
umbrella. A tussle followed, and the combatants 
had to go to the police office. There it came 
out that the object of the attack had a license 
for nervous stolidity. The magistrate decided 
that neither was criminally to blame, as each 
had kept within his indemnity. None but civil 
compensation could be exacted. Thus, the 
aggressor had to make good to the other the 
hat he had battered. The prosecutor, having 
shown himself handier with his fists, had to 
pay the artist who painted out his adversary's 
black eye. Each left the court without a stain 
upon his character. 
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On a subsequent day I assisted at the regis- 
tration of a kleptomaniac, an interesting young 
lady, with an air of innocence irresistible for 
shopwalkers. She was well off. A friend has 
since informed me that she moves in the best 
society of the Eesidenz Stadt, though no silver 
spoon is safe within a hundred yards of her. 
Fortunately she is rich enough to be able to 
pay for all she appropriates. 

Eeally some of the scenes, as the swearing 
in proceeds, are most instructive and enter- 
taining. I recall with constant amusement the 
catechizing by the clerk of the court of a fellow 
who had come for a "romancing" paper. As 
the examination continued, it was clear that 
by romancing the most audacious lying was 
meant. Still, lying is an ordinary vice, like 
picking and stealing. Obviously it is convenient 
that the leading practitioners shall be identified. 

At first, I have been told, the ecclesiastical 
authorities opposed the system. After an Arch- 
bishop had been convicted of indulgence in half 
a dozen separate forms of misconduct, Convoca- 
tion gave in at the request of his grace, who 
took the benefit of the Act. Provision has long 

N 
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been made for it in the Church Services, where 
a blank is left in several prayers for an exception 
of the one legalized temptation. The arrange- 
ment has been found comforting by the devout 
who happen to be naturally unable to abstain 
from sanding the sugar, or cheating at cards. 
On the whole, the decided official view, both 
clerical and secular, when I was in Lichtenfels, 
was that the system worked well. The quantity 
of the individual vices had diminished ; and 
the authorities dwelt on the immense advan- 
tage they derived from the facility for tracing 
evils home to their sources. Vices being known 
can be guarded against. Anybody who objects 
to having his portable property abstracted, his 
character filched away by slanders, his quiet 
disturbed by a neighbour's outbursts of anger, 
or his domestic peace endangered, has but to 
migrate to a quarter fairly free from adepts in 
the special moral obHquity he dislikes. Even 
if he cannot interpose a barrier of space between 
it and him, he may at any rate console himself 
with the scientific principle that gases pent up 
are more noxious than when they are free. 

Certainly it is astonishing to what a degree 
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the flavour, according to Lichtenfels experience, 
fades out of depravity when a man is at liberty 
to indulge it as he will. The zest of vice, 
affirm the sages of the Principahty, is its law- 
lessness. It loses its sparkle in the grey light 
of a certificate. At worst, they argue, it is 
satisfactory to he secured against the growth 
of a crop of wild oats from a single germ. 
Commonly there is a gregariousness in vice, 
which, they boast, is absent from vice in their 
country, though that, I feel obliged to observe, 
is not entirely a spontaneous effect. The truth 
is that, when a Lichtenfelsener will not be 
content with a proper single-barrelled misbe- 
haviour, he is deported to a neighbouring spa. 
But we have to do with things as they are in 
Lichtenfels, and with Lichtenfelseners in Lich- 
tenfels. People who are not satisfied with the 
moral health of a Sovereign State in which every 
resident citizen has but one besetting wickedness, 
must be hard to please. 
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I DO not suppose it would be easy to find a more 
commonplace town, in its general aspect, than 
Campolato, the capital of the little free state 
of the same name in Dalmatia — at any rate, in 
comparison with its notorious opulence. For 
centuries it has been accumulating riches out 
of the dress beads called bugles. Thus, from 
a fashionable and peculiarly odious feminine 
taste in dress, it has gradually become one of 
the most populous towns in Europe. Though 
personally I detest bugles, my visits to the 
anti-rheumatic baths of Basso often take me 
through it, as probably they take many of my 
readers. Like other people, I have been always 
in the habit of entering with reluctance, and 
leaving with pleasure. 

Now, last autumn I discovered reasons for 
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reconsidering my dislike of the place. A friend 
travelling home with me fell ill there, and I 
had to stay to nurse him. The bankers on 
whom I had letters of credit proved extra- 
ordinarily courteous. One of the firm in 
particular, Signor Bruno, insisted on showing 
me constant attention. One evening I was 
dining with him, when he expressed his regret 
at my compulsory detention. However, he 
said, Campolato possessed curiosities precious, if 
not regularly beautiful, which escaped notice 
among its more conspicuous attractions. My 
stay, which had never before been prolonged 
beyond a couple of days, would now, he pro- 
ceeded, enable me to study these at leisure. I 
trust that I managed to prevent my countenance 
from betraying acquaintance with the acknow- 
ledged fact that Campolato is, as it is styled in 
the guide-books, the dullest, ugliest city in 
Europe. At all events, I accepted the offer with 
effusion, when, as he said the next morning 
happened to be a free time for him, he asked 
if I would allow him to act as my cicerone. 

He arrived in due course at my hotel, and 
by ten in the forenoon we started. Certainly 
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he was right. A few doors from ray hotel he 
rang a bell at a shabby house. A slatternly 
maidservant answered. He said we wanted 
to see the pump, and she ushered us into the 
back yard. There stood the pump, the loveliest 
bit of wrought-iron work that Quentin Matsys 
ever turned out. Signer Bruno conducted me 
thence to a bUnd alley close by, directing my 
notice to a bust above a squalid little porch, 
Michel Angelo all over. Eetracing our footsteps 
to a main thoroughfare, we paused before a 
grocer's shop. Over the front window ran a 
frieze of coloured pottery. Whenever I traversed 
the street, I had been in the habit of keeping 
my eyes carefully turned away from what I had 
a right to assume was a vulgar advertisement. 
Now, at the Signer's request, I examined it. 
'' Luca della Eobbia ! " I exclaimed : ''by all 
that's wonderful ! " 

Up and down he guided me. Here it was 
an exquisite oriel from Venice in a police station. 
There it was a Nuremberg gargoyle at the end 
of a broken gutter-pipe. He brought me inside 
a brick box, called a Wesleyan chapel, to 
admire a painted glass window, which Chartres 
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could hardly match. Buried in the sooty lilac 
bushes of a square was a perfect Venus, lovely 
though modern, with Gibson's name on the 
pedestal. In the Campolato equivalent of 
Wimpole Street a balcony, from which Spanish 
maidens doubtless listened in the days of 
Ferdinand and Isabella to love-lorn ditties 
below, absolutely enchanted me. In a dismal 
disused little churchyard we found a gigantic 
magnolia tree, full of the freshest and most 
fragrant blossoms, with a watchman, all its own, 
to keep it clean. 

The wonders were innumerable. None had 
the least relation to the surroundings. They 
were all independent, with not the slenderest 
affinity to one another. They were so little 
appropriate to their localities that I could easily 
pardon myself for not having noticed them, or 
indeed one of them, on my brief visits. Whether 
the particular spot were, as often, peculiarly 
squalid, or, as not infrequently, decorated and 
pompous, the exquisite things were equally 
incongruous and exotic. 

Naturally my admiration, which was sincere, 
was mingled with manifest perplexity. My 
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companion had anticipated both sentiments. 
By the time my brain was completely dazed 
with the extraordinary congeries of miracles of 
art, and some of nature, in unexpected quarters, 
he had compassion on me. He took me into 
a restaurant, a prodigy of bad taste in all its 
sumptuous embellishments, but able to supply 
a perfect risotto, and delicious ortolans, with 
lacrima Christi as unexceptionable. After an 
excellent luncheon, he explained : 

By a statute of immemorial antiquity, estates 
proved over £100,000 within the territory of 
Campolato are liable to a special duty in the 
nature of betterment. Every considerable Cam- 
polato fortune is known to be due originally to 
commerce with the less fortunate outside world, 
and to owe something in return. Accordingly, 
each has to defray the cost of supplying a foreign 
ornament to a spot connected with the career 
of the deceased. The main object is to pay an 
equitable tribute to the region from which the 
dead man's prosperity sprang, by reUeving it at 
a good price of some of its neglected products as 
unlike bugles as possible. As he has not him- 
self performed the duty, it is necessary to saddle 
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his memory posthumously with it through 
topographical associations. Thus, the place 
selected for the monument may be the scene of 
his birth or his death. He may have sweated 
shirtmakers or journeymen tailors in a lane. 
He may have been caught picking pockets there 
in early youth. He may have made it the scene 
of a play, which, being damned, brought him 
back a penitent Prodigal to the paternal shop. 
Executors and administrators are allowed full 
liberty to choose both the site, so that they can 
show a certain moral appropriateness, and also 
the nature of the embellishment, if only by 
spending the statutory percentage they dis- 
charge part of the owner's obligation of con- 
science to the source of his opulence. 

Generally legal representatives feel little 
personal interest in the matter. They are not 
usually, being Campolatins, enamoured of 
foreign art. Perhaps, on the whole, it is better 
they should not be. They escape a good deal of 
pain at the indigenous sights they are com- 
pelled to endure. But all, at any rate, cherish 
a generous scorn for parsimony, the money not 
being their own. Where there is an alternative 
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of more or less in the outlay, the more is 
constantly chosen. Eather reluctantly I must 
confess that the result is beneficial. Much of 
the work which I contemplated is not merely 
rich and rare, but charming. 

However, while I admired many objects 
which I had passed by without notice previously, 
I was conscious, at the end, of equal dis- 
appointment at the pervading tastelessness and 
level dulness of this most uninteresting of big 
towns. Formerly I had accepted the vulgarity 
placidly. It was the nature of Campolato, and 
its inhabitants, I had thought, were without 
opportunities of knowing better. In the face of 
scores, hundreds, thousands of lovely works of 
art, they can plead no such excuse. Why are 
their area railings so hideous, when they could 
copy from Matsys? Why do not their local 
sculptors imbibe a little of the spirit of Dona- 
tello, half whose works they have transported 
from Florence ? Why is their poverty so mean, 
and their wealth so tawdry ? 

I expressed my view freely to Signer Bruno, 
who was evidently a person of cultivation. He 
had demonstrated it by his very judicious 
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criticisms on the objects of imported art which 
he had pointed out to me. But I soon observed 
that, while he was not in the smallest degree 
offended, he did not follow my meaning. He 
imagined that Campolato, though curious in 
foreign antiquities, had little to learn from 
them. The reason why I, in common with 
other foreigners, had been unaware of the exist- 
ence of the miracles of alien beauty in his city, 
he evidently thought, was the dazzling abun- 
dance of native excellence. I was too polite to 
attempt to set him right. My only fear is that 
on my next visit to Campolato he will be as 
benevolently pertinacious in exhibiting to me 
the atrocities of native art as he has been in 
guiding me to the latent specimens of a per- 
fection which he and his fellow-citizens are 
determined shall not be contagious. 
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DOING WITHOUT 

Everybody knows where the Isle of Man is ; but 
not everybody is acquainted with the situation 
of Sodor. Indeed, I have sometimes heard that 
former Bishops of Sodor and Man were accus- 
tomed to spend the whole of each Season in 
London for the purpose of ascertaining from 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
where their principal diocese was. Of late, 
however, the learned, that is to say, the very 
learned, have rediscovered the island group 
thus designated ; and a most interesting country 
and people I can, by personal observation, aflSrm 
it to be. In recent years I have made several 
voyages thither, and have taken notes of many 
peculiar manners and customs. 

It may, or may not be, a defect in the 
political education of the Council of Thirty, 
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which, from time immemorial, has ruled the 
group with absolute authority, that it has never 
heard of Mr. Herbert Spencer. The superiority 
of the community to the individual is its guiding 
principle. Provided the general welfare can be 
advanced, it does not mind in the least how 
far the comfort of individuals is sacrificed for 
the purpose. Consequently, it has always ex- 
perimented freely with its subjects in the hope 
of arriving at the secret of human perfection. 
Humanity, in the present form, has been 
developed, in the opinion of Sodor statesmen, 
infinitely too much at its own casual discretion. 
As they have not been consulted in the process, 
they do not feel at all satisfied that the existing 
bundle of human attributes represents the best 
result. They suspect that even it often means 
the worst. In any case, they have thought it 
their duty to take specimens to pieces, and try 
the bits in independent combinations. 

In the first place, they have always been 
much exercised by the tendency of humanity 
to run into the vice of redundancy. Develop- 
ment is a fine name often bestowed upon a 
depraved propensity; and civihzation, falsely 
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SO called, favours it. A habit of multiplying 
necessities and wants, with the corresponding 
physical apparatus, has been unduly encouraged. 
Sodor, as its administrators do not attempt to 
deny, has not in the mass escaped the vice. 
Certainly life in general is no less complex there 
than elsewhere. In some respects I should say 
it was more so. That, however, is not the 
fault of the Government, or of the Constitutional 
theory of existence, as expounded in the State 
Archives. On the contrary, without attempting 
forcibly to correct aberrations wholesale, the 
Executive Council has endeavoured to suggest 
to Nature the course she ought to follow by 
producing a reasonable number of living ex- 
amples of the reforms in the matter of structural 
simplification, which it relies upon her good 
sense gradually to accept, and imitate at large. 
It will not require, I hope, many words to 
explain and justify the Ministerial mode of 
action. 

A Sodalitian, like another man, occasionally 
meets with an accident which deprives him of 
a sense. His sisters may explode gunpowder 
in his eyes, and blind him, for fun. He may 
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grow stone-deaf from age, or annoyance at 
hearing the praise lavished upon a popular 
author. He may lose the power of locomotion 
from paralysis, or from the amputation of both 
legs. He may be deprived of the sense of smell 
from excessive snuff-taking, or of taste from 
indulgence in turtle, red pepper, chutnee, and 
curry. He may be converted into a mute 
through having his tongue, during his travels 
in Tartary, cut out for divulging the confidences 
of MongoKan Freemasonry. In all these cases 
manifestly extreme inconvenience will be suf- 
fered from absence of early training in the art of 
Doing Without. The Council of Thirty, being 
penetrated with pity for imaginable victims of 
these calamities, resolved long since to ascertain 
how far the several senses might be dispensed 
with, I will not say, voluntarily, but deliberately. 
That it has demonstrated the entire feasibility 
of the enterprise is obvious. Authority in Sodor, 
being autocratic, invariably proves its point, 
whatever that may be. 

I found no diflSculty in the collection of 
instances. SodaUtians are ordinarily a well- 
grown, vigorous race, in full possession of all 
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the orthodox corporeal faculties. The presence, 
therefore, among them of an unusual number 
of blind, deaf, and dumb, of cripples, and of 
persons without the sense of smell, or any- 
ostensible palate, was the more observable. 
I was constantly encountering one or another 
exemplar of such defects, and could verify his 
competence for supplying the want. 

A blind man was the nimblest wicket- 
keeper in the Invincibles eleven. A second 
was champion racket-player. A third was a 
railway signalman, who had assisted at a dozen 
collisions, with loss of life, and been as often 
acquitted of charges of manslaughter. He did 
his duty by a conjunction of two senses — the 
most vivid hearing, and a marvellous sense of 
touch. He could have written a biography of 
an approaching train from the quiver of the 
spectacles, which, somewhat comically for a 
blind man, he was accustomed to wear. A deaf 
and dumb acquaintance, whom I frequently met 
at dinner, was rather more elaborate in his 
arrangements. He could read the words on 
your lips. That was easy enough. As the oral 
part of the Van Praagh system is unknown in 
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Sodor, it might be supposed that it was more 
difficult for him to keep his share in the conver- 
sation. He managed it by making your mouth 
do double work. In his waistcoat pocket he kept 
a minute silver tweezer. With it, whenever he 
wished to interpose a remark, as was uncomfort- 
ably frequent, he opened his neighbour's mouth, 
and rattled the right mechanical movement out 
of lips, tongue, teeth, and palate. I became used 
to it ; but I recollect with a shudder my early 
experience of the forceps down my throat. 

My perfumer in Sodor was born without the 
sense of smell. He had accumulated a hand- 
some fortune out of patents for scents invented 
by him. Insects, as is well known to naturalists, 
particularly night-insects, have the most ex- 
traordinary subtlety of smell. Mr. Fetass, as 
he was named, utilized his keen sight and sen- 
sitive fingers for the observation of the nerve 
action of an insectorium stocked with night- 
moths and beetles. In his living and buzzing 
laboratory you might see him gazing downwards, 
like a watchmaker, only more intently. A tiny 
lepidopter or coleopter would be in one slender 
hand, and an assortment of leaves and flowers 
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in the other. He saw, or felt, or both, the 
thrills of the insect, hardly conscious of captivity, 
as the breath of the plant struck its sensorium. 
Each varying pulsation was infallibly registered 
by him. No ordinary perfumer could rival him. 
All in the trade, with the gift of smell, were 
obliged to trust servilely to the gross human 
instrument battered by pocket-handkerchiefs 
out of all artistic delicacy. He was free from 
the clog, and was able to command the counsels 
of legions of ethereal coadjutors. 

It is almost more surprising that the priva- 
tion of a palate has been equally supplied in 
Sodor. The chef at the supremely Apician 
Locust Club, christened, not with relation to 
John the Baptist, but after that refined Eoman 
dame, Locusta, is wholly palateless. He has 
never tasted, in the literal sense of the term, 
food in his life. Yet what an artist ! His 
menus were a harmony. Hungry or not, you 
could no more pass a dish than tolerate a 
Beethoven sonata played by an infant prodigy. 

He worked his miracles all by smell. The 
sense of smell vibrated in him as spontaneously 
as touch and sight in my perfumer. He sat on 
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the roof in a bower of Cairo lattice-work, listen- 
ing, as it is no metaphor to say, to the scents 
from stew and fry, baking, braised, roast, and 
boiled, as they rolled in waves up the chimney. 
In the kitchen, over the pots and pans, they 
were, he declared, too much mixed. He needed 
to be a Kttle way removed to discern each apart- 
I fancied that he alluded to the confusion of 
sweets and savouries in the different courses, 
which had to be dressed simultaneously. He 
corrected me rather sharply. He explained that 
he was not likely to be embarrassed by the 
conflict of scents from diverse dishes. He 
had to guard merely against the intersection 
and overlapping of various flavours from the 
same. Every dish, cooked by a cook, he showed 
me, has a number of strata of flavours. They 
should all be preserved in their correct order and 
gradation, or it is chaos. From his airy post 
by the chimney-stack he could intercept each 
fold as it rippled up. 

Not for himself, whom Nature, assisted at 
a bygone genealogical stage by the Grand 
Council, had sufficiently provided, but for the 
benefit of destitute tasting cooks, he had devised 
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a very ingenious smell-gauge. The ozometer 

recorded every undulation of scent as it ascended. 

He would call down the chimney — a special one, 

not the cooking chimney, for fear of disturbing 

the flavours — and direct the preparation of a 

little kickshaw. As it was being dressed, I could 

observe the ozometer colouring as expressively 

as the blush in a maiden's cheek at her first 

proposal. One morning, when I happened to 

be up there with him, he wrote, in fun, a polite 

note to the chef — a full taster — at the Junior 

LucuUus Club, next door, to say he was out of 

sorts. He should be greatly complimented if 

his brother in art would stimulate a sick man's 

appetite by one of his delicious entremets. The 

rival chef accepted the little joke as serious, 

granted the request with eflfusion, and came 

to dress a masterpiece. With good-humoured 

malice my companion, seated with me aloft, 

pointed out the revelations of the gauge. At 

last he became frightened for his chimney. " I 

shall never get the flue clean," he cried, as he 

removed the instrument from the cowl. It was 

all muddy and streaky, with an utter discord of 

flavours fighting and embroiled. The finished 
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dainty was brought to us. I just tasted, and 
perhaps, if I had not witnessed the evidence to 
the contrary, might have been pleased. As it 
was, I knew better, and was disgusted. My 
friend did not need to taste. Indeed, he could 
not. He smelt very reluctantly, and tossed half 
to a hungry dog in the back yard. The rest he 
sent down with his grateful compHments to the 
glorious and esteemed chef, who, he hoped, 
would enjoy it as much as he had. " His poor 
oesophagus ! " — for he is a man of education — 
he sighed; '^ but," meditatively, "that is used 
to it." 

I may have somewhat enlarged on the 
success of the discovered substitute for taste; 
but I feel that a little prolixity on such a topic 
needs no apology. When it is considered that 
most cooks have physical taste, and how they 
use it, everybody will allow that the Council 
of Thirty is well advised in concluding that 
the sense is a calamity, and had better, for that 
profession at any rate, be suppressed. 

I have heard patriotic Sodalitians boast 
that their wise Councillors have devised how 
to improve away even the recognized animal 
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appKances for locomotion without detriment to 
the exertion of the locomotive faculty. I am 
somewhat inclined to question their title to the 
particular triumph. Local men of science, I 
have understood, believe, indeed, they are on the 
track of learning how to insert electrical springs 
in the small of the back, thus enabling that part 
of the person to do double duty. They are 
alleged to have gone so far as to petition the 
Grand Council for authority to amputate a few 
score legs, in order to secure for the experiment 
the indispensable basis of a felt privation. But 
I do not know this of my own knowledge. The 
substitute for the usual limbs which I saw 
actually in use was not very diflferent from that 
familiar among ourselves. When a Sodalitian 
has lost the physical power, or mental energy, 
for visiting interesting scenes on his feet, he 
visits them after the fashion of many English- 
men. That is, he simply says he has been there. 
For practical purposes the substitute is amply 
sufficient. That, however, as I remarked to a 
Sodalitian, is not to adopt a co-ordinate sense 
in the place of its lost peer. It is to enlist a 
superior gift, that of fancy, in place of an inferior, 
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legs and feet, which can hardly claim the 
dignity even of a sense. 

Still, it seems hypercritical to point out 
flaws and failures when so much has been 
accomplished. Sodor science has succeeded in 
demonstrating that the senses are not several, 
but one in their source, and in their essential 
working. They are, in their diversity, con- 
venient equivalents for the attainment of the 
same end, the estabhshment of communication 
between mind and the external world, which is 
represented by other human minds. When by 
an accident all five senses are not prepared to 
perform the duty, four have to do the whole. 
Conceivably the task might be thrown upon 
three, two, or one. Thus, in case of necessity, 
taste might bear the load alone. In accom- 
pHshed elderly gourmands it frequently does. 
A world is easily to be imagined in which the 
entire race would be possessed of a single sense, 
and go on about as satisfactorily as existing 
humanity with five. For the purpose, all which 
is required is that none should have more 
senses than the rest. As soon as individuals 
have a plurality, they start a public opinion 
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that any with fewer than themselves are 
cripples. 

Probably, if a whole people existed with less 
than five senses, it would arrange to put down 
insolent reduplicating monstrosities, for the com- 
fort, ease, quiet, and contentment of the majority. 
In Sodor itself that consummation has not been 
reached, from some httle defectiveness of public 
spirit in the masses. They are not ready in 
their thousands to let themselves and their issue, 
for a trifle of a few scores of centuries, be cur- 
tailed of one or more of their senses, which have 
been proved by irrefatable precedents to be 
virtually superfluous. Doubtless they would 
consent if they had the prospect themselves of 
enjoying the resulting simplicity of physiological 
structure. They are not equal to the self-denial 
of going blind, deaf, halt, dumb, or tasteless, 
that their rather remote descendants may be 
released from the yoke of carting about a 
quantity of mere encumbrances. Hitherto, 
therefore, the Thirty have had reluctantly to 
confine the learned societies to a limited number 
of subjects to illustrate the adequacy of four 
or three senses in the place of five. How even 
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this regulated supply is in the first instance 
obtained I could not learn. Apparently some 
gentle compulsion is practised. At all events, 
after a sufficient number of generations, Nature 
gracefully resigns herself to the requirements 
of philosophy. The progeny of successive wit- 
nesses to an heroic theory are born such as their 
forefathers were made, and, in addition, with the 
appropriate instincts to compensate excisions. 

Experiments like those here described are not 
the only specimens — ^far from it — of the work- 
ing of an enlightened autocracy in the Sodor 
archipelago. But they suffice to indicate the 
success of pure science collaborating with an 
iron will in pruning the extravagant luxuriance 
of uninstructed Nature. 
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The Arawakas are an Indian tribe settled in 
the depths of the forests of Guiana, which 
only within the past half-century accepted 
Christian civilization. By some mistake along 
with it they adopted a very curious institu- 
tion, which may probably be taken as evidence 
that they retain a considerable element of 
original barbarism. 

Naturally they are a hot-tempered race. An 
Arawaka flames up on the smallest provocation. 
He explodes if a cabman ask him a sixpence 
too much, if the moral of a play be not to his 
liking, if a fellow-guest at a dinner-party ex- 
press political opinions opposed to his. Never 
was there a more peppery people, regarded in- 
dividually. A word, or a look, acts as a spark 
ignited in a powder magazine. Any one among 
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them is constantly ready to suspect his neigh- 
bours of evil practices, and of the most shame- 
less malevolence. Perhaps it may be supposed 
that this is what I mean by my reference to 
the partial character of their Christian culture. 
Nothing of the kind. Every Christian population 
manifests the same propensity, without detrac- 
tion from the highest scale in the ranks of 
humanity. At all events, among the Arawakas 
there is an equivalent reserve of coolness, which 
ought to be counted in their favour. The 
moment one tindery temper in their midst 
begins to flame, the rest of the mass goes down 
to zero. In precise relation to the quantity of 
individual passionateness is the common fund 
of deliberate and chill reasonableness. 

In fact, Arawakas, while they personally are 
addicted to fits of fury, collectively are peculiarly 
calm. No nation is more averse from noise and 
discord. All who happen not at the moment 
to have been put out are terribly afflicted at 
the spectacle of ungovemed wrath. It is a 
misery to third parties to be anywhere in the 
neighbourhood of such a scene. Till a few years 
back they endured the torture; and then they 
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found a way of escape. A sage among them 
made the great discovery of a Balance of 
Temper. He noticed that, as I have mentioned, 
one Arawaka in a passion means a score or a 
hundred in serene equability. Accordingly, he 
used the excess to qualify the surplus. 

He proceeded by a measure which had the 
effect of hotchpot. As he could not extract 
anger and placidity, and pound them together, 
he mixed up the human subjects of the several 
emotions in active life. By a statute which he 
persuaded the Arawaka legislature to pass, he 
had it declared lawful and compulsory for all in 
a condition of placidity to interfere for the 
restoration of tranquilhty among the explosives. 
Formerly they had looked on, uncomfortable 
but passive, while a tempest raged in a friend's 
or neighbour's breast. Henceforth it became 
incumbent upon all the sane to bring buckets 
and drown the conflagration. 

In fully civilized countries, whenever a storm 
blows up, the undisturbed majority forms a ring 
within which the effervescence enjoys entire 
liberty. Arawakas in similar circumstances 
consider it their primary duty to smother it. 
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They effect the end they desire with a scandalous 
disregard for natural equity. Persons who fly 
into a passion properly should suffer the conse- 
quences. They have no right to be immode- 
rately infuriate without bearing the penalty, 
whatever it may be. Let them commit assault 
and battery, because they have been treated 
with injustice, and be condemned at Bow Street 
to pay forty shillings, or a month. It is highly 
moral ; and they will have an opportunity at 
Holloway of learning a lesson of self-restraint. 
If they become more rancorous than ever, it 
is their own fault, and they may probably have 
fresh occasions for feeling their foUy. 

Under the Arawaka ordinance nothing of 
the sort happens. The crowd springs out of 
the earth, just as in a truly Christian land, at 
the first sound of strife. Instead, however, of 
fomenting the discord by its sympathetic and 
stimulating attitude, down it pounces upon the 
combatants. It commences by separating them 
with gentle violence, and then it catechizes each 
on the source of the outbreak. By the law, it 
is straightway answerable for a pacification on 
whatever terms. Usually both sides are in the 
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wrong, and ought to be exemplarily cuflfed for 
flying out about nothing. The duty, neverthe- 
less, of the bystanders is to make each regard 
himself as in the right, and as left in possession 
of the field. The struggle may be over an extra 
penny for an omnibus fare, or the title to a free 
fishery worth a couple of thousand pounds. 
The passenger has to be permitted to think he 
has resisted an unjust demand, and the con- 
ductor rides off triumphantly brandishing his 
penny. Similarly, the riparian owner is per- 
suaded to take out of the rates the price of 
his alleged franchise, while the champions of 
popular privileges remain free to catch their 
gudgeons and sticklebacks. 

The one unscrupulous resolve of the Arawakas 
is that on no account will they have brawling, 
and the sense of injury, which is like the letting 
out of water. They treat dissension, which is 
an individual and occasional evil, as a fire, or an 
accident, or death; and they have constituted 
themselves a vast insurance society for the grant 
of compensation. Without the least care for 
ethics, they do not pause to examine whether 
the sufferer be not the victim, as commonly. 
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of his blunders or intemperateness. Selfishly 
they regard solely their own nerves, and they 
insist upon sparing them the smallest jar. I 
wish I could affirm, from my repeated inquiries 
on the spot, that the moral order of the universe 
avenges itself for the audacious contempt of its 
rules. Individual peacemakers, and the State, 
ought to be seen to be subjects of organized 
and impudent pillage. A system of conspiracy 
should be found to exist for the extortion from 
the public of a solatium for unreal grievances. 
Tempers, so profitably soothed, should betray 
an unlimited and universal propensity to in- 
flammability. On the contrary, statistics show 
a constant and steady decrease in the demands 
upon the funds, private and public, for the as- 
suagement of choler since the statute in question 
was enacted. 

The object of the legislation had nothing to 
do with the cure of passionateness and vindic- 
tiveness. The Arawaka community chiefly loves 
ease. It has accustomed itself to treat gusts 
of anger as necessities of humanity which are 
certain to arise, and must be pampered into 
repose, not stifled. I know no population less 
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imaginative, less prone to look ahead, or more 
given to consultation of its own temporary- 
comfort. Yet, very curiously, its cold-blooded 
dilution of individual blasts of heat with the 
prevailing cool seems to be having the effect of 
reducing the average temperature all round. 

I have myseK observed a husband and wife 
manifesting every symptom of a tremendous 
altercation, when an acquaintance has chanced 
to be announced. He would have had a disa- 
greeable time of it in persuadjng the disputatious 
pair that one or the other was outrageously in 
the wrong. He might even have had to divert 
the Ughtning from his own head by inviting the 
couple to a little fish dinner at Aromaia, or by 
buying a box of caramels for the children. His 
presence might have been thought a premium 
upon the continuance of the contest rather than 
a motive for its abatement. But with the ring 
of the obligatory peacemaker's bell faces have 
softened, and at the sound of the peacemaker's 
voice in the hall the combatants have regarded 
one another as lovers. 

That, I understand from the records of the 
Arawaka Charity Organization Society, which 
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bears little affinity to its namesake in the Adelphi, 
is the general experience ; and I hardly know 
whether to rejoice or to mourn over the pheno- 
menon. I presume the truth is that barbarians, 
even though so pleasantly behaved as the 
Arawakas, retain certain savage instincts, and 
would rather dispense with their anger altogether 
than in the long run endure to be bribed and 
coaxed into parting with it. 
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I WAS reading the other day, in the new and 
revised edition of Hakluyt-Browne, an account 
of the manners and customs of Griqualand, 
which interested me extremely. 

Everybody knows how very ill people do 
their own work. A congregation sits under a 
minister, and, when it attends to his admonitions, 
is astonished at their exceeding irrelevancy. As 
Robinson, the draper, is aware, the preacher 
might have chosen a text exactly adapted to 
pinch the corn of Weybridge, the grocer, and 
has absurdly neglected the opportunity. A 
client who has lost his action, in which right, 
if only rightly set forth, was transparently on 
his side, is painfully conscious of the failure 
of Nappy, Q.C., to take the proper tack. 
Parochial officials notoriously neglect their 
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duty. A butcher does not cut his joints with 
understanding or justice. A noble and learned 
lord has shown over and over again how, to 
call in either an architect, or a physician, is to 
ensure the rottenness and ugliness of buildings, 
and the decrepitude of patients. Every mistress 
can see the incompetence of the modem house- 
maid to sweep a room. There is not a critic, 
who, to the manifest assurance of experts, like 
the writers of books, and the painters of pictures, 
has the least perception of the elementary 
conditions of literary and pictorial art. 

Everything is everywhere, and flagrantly, 
out of gear, from the gross ignorance of the 
persons whose duty it is to perform special 
functions. So it is in England. So it was in 
Griqualand. At last, however, the Griquas, a 
woolly but intelligent race, and not half so 
patient as Enghshmen, resolved to apply a 
drastic regimen to an acknowledged evil. They 
met in council at the royal kraal, with the medi- 
cine men, missionaries, travellers in schnapps, 
Bibles, and rifles, British South African Com- 
pany's pioneers, and others, in attendance. 
After much discussion the assembly arrived 
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at several unanimous conclusions. It was 
agreed, firstly, that all who have work to do 
do it badly; secondly, that the work neverthe- 
less has to be done; and, thirdly, that the 
remedy is to appoint everybody to conduct 
everybody else's business. 

Not merely was the final resolution embodied 
in a law, with the consent of king, chiefs, 
distillers, and the Paramount Imperial and Eoyal 
Power, but it positively was carried forthwith 
into effect. The system was established, which 
now regulates affairs in Griqualand. To it the per- 
fection with which the Griqua administration con- 
fessedly is conducted, doubtless is attributable. 

This is the way in which things are 
managed. Every Griqua chooses, or has chosen 
for him, his vocation, as in Europe. As in 
Europe, he goes through the ordinary apprentice- 
ship or other training. Indeed, I gather that 
more than European vigilance is exerted for 
the purpose of securing that he shall learn and 
be able to apply his knowledge. Clergymen 
are taught the signs by which a heretic may 
be scented, or, if more expedient, let alone. 
The intending lawyer is made to bristle with 
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special pleas and demurrers. The grocer is 
instructed as to the exact proportion of chicory- 
requisite for olfactory demonstration to his 
customers, if not to the sanitary inspector, 
that the coffee is pure Mocha. The banker is 
nursed on the principles of political economy 
and the theory of exchanges. The laundress 
goes through half a dozen years of soapsuds 
without soda. The medical student must, for 
his diploma, produce proof of presence beside 
fifty hospital death-beds. In short, the curri- 
culum in all respects, I understand, is most 
carefully arranged, and as sedulously followed. 
Then, when all are launched on their respective 
callings, it is strictly provided that none shall 
actually pursue any one of them. 

That is to say, everybody does something, 
and most energetically — only, as it happens, 
the work is ostensibly his neighbour's, and not 
his own. A volume appears with the name of 
J. Ellis on the title-page. It is reviewed by 
a writer with the name, pubhshed or not, of 
W. WiUis. The fact is that the book is by 
Willis, and the notice by Ellis. Occasionally 
the inversion of parts is both simpler and more 
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collective. Thus, in a campaign, though the 
a^rmy is mustered for an invasion of the enemy's 
territory, it is the sailors who march. When 
a naval demonstration is ordered, the troops 
embark, and send the hostile fleet to the 
bottom. Each force, acting on a strange 
element, settles the matter with as much gaiety 
as if a game were being played. When a Griqua 
lady goes to market with her cook and house- 
keeper, it must be especially amusing to watch 
the proceedings. The market women, without 
hesitation, tell Madam what she wants; the 
cook prices the goods ; and Madam pockets the 
usual commission. Nothing, I am assured, could 
be more satisfactory. There is no squabbling over 
figures; and it is Griqua wives, not husbands, 
who quarrel with their dinners, unless poor male 
human nature mix up temper and indigestion 
with the sauces. 

The settlement is so ingenious and methodi- 
cal that, it seems, a stranger would hardly detect 
the transposition of characters. A clergyman 
ascends the pulpit in the robes and hood of his 
profession and degree. There is no deception. 
He is the Eev. Charles Snellpost, as described 
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in the announcement of the charity sermon on 
the church doors. Even the handwriting of the 
discourse may be his own. All its topics, objects, 
and ideas have been contributed by a select 
committee of his hearers. Consequently they 
are much more to the point, and profitably 
personal, than had they been authentically the 
preacher's. In such an instance the substitution 
obviously is easy, and operates automatically. 
It is, however, really no less simple when a 
First Lord, who has had to be hoisted on board 
his flagship like a bale of cotton, takes the 
command of the Suaheli Squadron, and bursts 
the boom across the strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. It 
works even yet more smoothly when an actor 
lectures Shakespeare on what he meant by 
Macbeth, or ought to have meant. 

The exceptional dexterity of the Griquas is 
shown by the ease with which a man will adopt, 
not merely one but an entire series of charac- 
ters for which he was not originally cast. In 
Hakluyt-Browne, Huntingdon-Jones, the South 
African traveller, in a note, describes a scene at 
which he was present in the Griqua Bail Court. 
A cause celebre was being heard, in which the 
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public was concerned, on the score of morality, 
even more than the parties. Consequently the 
gallery was crowded. He says the laymen and 
laywomen aloft were by turns judge, jury, 
witnesses, counsel, and attorneys. The effect 
upon himself, the single neutral spectator, was 
extremely odd, on account of the unusual posi- 
tions in which the performers sat, and also from 
the continual interchange of duties. Otherwise, 
the alien functions were discharged so naturally, 
and shifted with such versatility, that, he writes, 
unless he had been certified of the facts by One 
who Knew, he should have supposed the instruc- 
tions to counsel, the arguments, the evidence, 
the verdict, the judgment, and the applause, 
promptly suppressed, from the bench, had all 
proceeded from the orthodox sources. 

A little courage may have been needed to 
decide upon such a revolution. In its success 
there is nothing very surprising. Obviously, as 
a leading Griqua journalist remarked to Hunt- 
ingdon-Jones, it is ridiculous not to commit the 
management of business to the people imme- 
diately interested in the results. For example, 
as between the clergyman and his congregation, 

Q 
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lawyer and client, doctor and invalid, clearly 
the second member of each pair is better in- 
formed of the circumstances and requirements, 
is more nearly concerned in the efficacy of the 
treatment, and, therefore, should be more com- 
petent to apply it, than the first. Apparently, 
as I must confess, the same principle ought to 
apply to the prerogative of trying and sentencing, 
as between magistrate and prisoner. I do not 
observe in Hakluyt-Browne that the Griquas 
have gone as yet to this logical length. But, 
in general, there can be no doubt. Take, for 
instance, the common instance of vendor and 
purchaser. Is it not self-evident that the former 
best understands his goods, and the latter the 
state of his purse — that, consequently, the 
vendor should select, and the purchaser should 
regulate the cost ? 

All honour to the Griquas for having dis- 
covered this master secret of the way to obtain 
from men honest and zealous work ! Yet, of 
course, such is human envy, the novelty of the 
institution has been questioned. Everybody 
knows Willson-Tucker. I was dilating to him 
at the club on the marvellous merits of the 
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Griqua system, when he rudely declared that 
Huntingdon-Jones need never have stirred a 
step from Bloomsbury if he had nothing fresher 
and better to see and describe. According to 
Tucker, the usage of attempting to do other 
people's business has been understood in England 
for centuries, and is at the root of all bad British 
work. On reflection, I may not be entirely sure 
that he is wrong about the presence of a germ, 
at least, of the institution, and about some results 
of its operation, in the United Kingdom. The 
more credit, therefore, say I, to Griqualand, 
where, if Huntingdon-Jones be right, it works 
admirably. 



HOLLOW 



HOLLOW 



Mr. John Grisler is a gentleman of means, 
who at one time lived in a handsome villa 
outside Chipping Camden. He is also a 
student of human nature, and, when he was 
already middle-aged, he made an interesting 
discovery. 

I knew him first in London, where he is 
passing the later years of his patriarchal life, 
having found that the air of Chipping Camden 
disagreed with him. You seldom meet a more 
agreeable companion than John Grisler. He 
takes things so easily, and things take him so 
easily. It is not that his path has been 
invariably smooth. He has buried three wives, 
each a treasure of conjugal devotion, as I have 
heard from himself, none too easy a critic. By 
each he had children, as well as a fortune. The 
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money, though in strict settlement, somehow 
made itself wings. So did the children. 
They have not all died. A few have, and, I 
am afraid, in rather sad circumstances. My 
heart aches for poor Mr. Grisler, as I think of 
one case. A daughter had married without his 
consent. Her share of her mother's property 
was, therefore, not available for her use. Her 
father, a good judge of the selfishness of hus- 
bands, would not allow the rash young couple 
to touch a penny. She had children ; and her 
husband, who had the repute of an amiable, 
honourable gentleman, was a briefless barrister. 
They sank deeper and deeper into poverty, and 
she, from privations, at last into a decline. On 
her death-bed she sent entreating her father to 
come. He came, and she prayed him to take 
charge of her babies, if not of her almost equally 
helpless husband. But he is a man of principle, 
and refused, I have no doubt with agony. He 
has kept his word. 

His sons quitted him too. By the time our 
acquaintance commenced he was perfectly lonely, 
yet not unhappy. We see much of one another 
at a club, a rather lively one for a person of his 
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age and sorrows. By accident the name of 
Chipping Camden was once mentioned. I had 
recently spent a day there, and was enthusiastic 
about the place. He was also, to a certain 
point. He joined with me in my admiration 
of the noble Minster, its Saxdale Chantry, and 
the stupendous tower. He sighed regretfully 
as I spoke of the picturesque open market, 
the best in the kingdom for ducklings. He 
admitted that no provincial museum contains 
a finer collection of ichthyosauri. When I 
carried on my eulogium to the manners of the 
residents, which had seemed to me indicative 
of sweet dispositions, he stopped me mournfully. 
I then learnt that he was a Chipping Camdener 
himself, and had occupied Verbena Villa in the 
suburbs for thirty years. His three wives, who 
lie in the churchyard, were Chipping Camdener s 
too ; and several of his children are still settled 
in the immediate neighbourhood. 

I remarked that probably then he often 
visited the town. "No," he said, with a 
benevolent sigh, " I never go ; I cannot bear 
it . " I refrained from further inquiries. Plainly 
a tender nature must have suffered cruelly from 
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the loss of his excellent wives, and from the 
undutiful behaviour of his sons. But a subject 
once started will not let itself drop ; and that 
was the case with Chipping Camden. As we 
smoked, he recurred to it rather abruptly. 
^* Well, my dear young friend," said he, ^^ the 
fact is, I made a discovery which took the flavour 
out of Chipping Camden." I expressed all 
proper curiosity, and he told me what it was. 

In fairy mythology descriptions are given 
of fascinating elf-women with hollow backs. 
They are charming to look at. They sing like 
angels. They dance like gossamer balls. They 
are all that is fatally bewitching. But there 
is nothing inside. They are only fronts, like 
dickies. That was precisely what Mr. John 
Grisler had ascertained the inhabitants of 
Chipping Camden to be, all except himself. 
He did not mean it literally. They had shoulder- 
blades, and flesh upon them. They dressed in 
broadcloth and silk, which would not have 
yielded beyond the nap to the finger. They 
never betrayed to the senses their peculiarity 
and deficiencies. StiQ, there the want was, 
and Mr. Grisler detected it. He had long 
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suspected something out of the common, or, 
at all events, unlike the common make. By 
a series of skilful, painstaking experiments he 
got at the full and melancholy truth. 

Yes ; it must have been melancholy to learn 
that his neighbours were all nothing but ani- 
mated pictures, or plaster figures economically 
moulded and cast with a view just to presenting 
a decent front. At the same time, he confessed 
that with the sorrow something of relief was 
mingled. ^^You see," he said, mournfully and 
profoundly, but with the becoming composure 
of a man of high moral courage, ^^when you 
are thoroughly convinced that there really is 
nothing inside, that your neighbours simply 
are nicely shaded, well springed and oiled, and 
respectably clothed automata, it is surprising 
how easy it is to deal with affairs. A high- 
principled man, such as I have humbly tried 
to train myself to be, is much more unembar- 
rassedly, if I may coin a word, high principled 
when he has to think of himself and his own 
standard of right and wrong alone. He can 
pursue his object of carrying out his own ideas 
of the True, the Beautiful, the DeHghtful, so 
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much more directly when he knows he is 
free from the vexatious obligation to consider 
whether other people's rights stand in the 
way of his appropriation of the necessary 
material means for his generous aims." 

He proceeded to give me a number of auto- 
biographical illustrations of his meaning. Out- 
side his villa, for example, was a meadow 
belonging to a tradesman in the town. For 
the health and amenity of Chipping Camden 
it was very important that it should be kept 
an open space. As the property of a man in 
business, not rich, and liable to the temptations 
offered by jerry-builders, it was in perpetual 
danger of bricks and mortar. The one chance 
of its preservation was to throw it into the 
grounds of the contiguous Verbena Villa. Mr. 
Grisler amused me much by explaining how, 
eventually, he succeeded. His plan was to 
encourage the establishment of a rival shop. In 
the end the consequent was the ruin of both ; 
and he triumphantly purchased the field cheap 
at an auction ordered by the Bankruptcy Court. 
As he observed, he could not, with a comfortable 
conscience, have carried into effect his little 
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scheme, unless he had first satisfied himself 
that the honest grocer and his enterprising 
competitor were but cleverly contrived out- 
sides. 

That is a single specimen. He acknow- 
ledged his own amazement at the universal 
operativeness in a practical way of the discovery. 
Every act of life was given through it a pleasant 
little obliquity. One who has only his own 
true — remember, his true — interests to consult, 
and his duty to himself, together with the 
eternal verities therein involved, finds that they 
are incessantly clamorous and importunate. 
The whole activity of his friends, fellows, foes, 
is scarcely enough to minister to his virtuous 
cravings. When all is seen converging to a self, 
ad the sole reality with an inside, and with a 
solid presentable back, to it, that centre swells, 
hardens, and waxes into ideally noble and 
luxuriant proportions. A personality cribbed 
and cabined on all sides by a pervading sense of 
a heap of equal personalities cannot develop as 
it otherwise might. That was not Mr. John 
Grisler's case at Chipping Camden; and he 
seems to have used his opportunities with a 
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clear perception of all the duties they imposed 
upon him. 

But, he admitted to me, it was hard and, 
ultimately, ungrateful work. Endowed yourself 
with full animation, an all-round figure, with 
the proper complement of bowels, you pine at 
last in the constant company of bloodless 
shadows, as you know all else to be. You grow 
impatient also at the absurd pretence they will 
from time to time set up of having individual 
insides of their own. They grimace, and protest, 
and are spiteful at being put to the service of a 
positively existing fact, like yourself, as if they 
were somebodies, when you know, and know 
they know that you know, .what counterfeits 
they are. It was as bad, he grieved to say, with 
his sons, who were shams too, like other Chipping 
Camdeners, and with his married daughter, a 
sham also. The only two realities beside him- 
self in the parish were two other daughters. 
They were excellent girls who devoted them- 
selves to their father, when they might have 
acted as the independent entities they happened 
to be. Only, unluckily, they both died a little over 
twenty, and he was left alone among shadows. 
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In the circumstances, being at liberty to 
live where and how he pleased, with no estate, 
only a competent Government annuity, and no 
dependents who were not hollow-backed, and 
with a perfect conscience and digestion, he had 
quitted Chipping Camden for ever. For the rest 
of his days he intended to stay in London. 
That is to say, he should, if he found men or 
things amenable to the requirements of his 
inner development. I asked if Londoners had 
more of insides than Chipping Camden ers. 
He answered that at first he hoped they had. 
Unluckily, the experience of transactions with 
them showed they were equally hollow. At all 
events, they were^^ I trusted, amiable and com- 
plaisant automata. *^ So so," he replied. ** But, 
happily, I am not exacting." 

Of course, I did not believe all his talk, 
though I did not tell him as much. But I have 
seen a good deal of him since, and have watched 
his conduct to others. It is much what I 
suppose it was during his residence at Chipping 
Camden. From it I think I can gather why he 
grew tired of the place and of his neighbours 
there. Anybody with a vigorous sense of the 
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Tinsubstantiality of shadows is apt to treat them 
as such. After a time they begin to be angry 
that they have been found out. Mr. Grisler 
meets a number of outsides at our club itself. 
He frankly treats them as what they are ; and 
I notice that they do not like it. 

I might not like it myself, if I were a mere 
outside. Mr. Grisler, however, compliments me 
upon being all-round. I dare say I am ; for I 
have discovered that most of my neighbours, 
like his, are hollow. That is an infallible sign, 
he assures me, that a man's self is solid. 



THE END. 
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iin the Text, and 3 Maps. Bvo. . las. 6d. 

JTewdegate.— The Cheverels of 
Cheverbl Manor. By Lady New- 
digate-Newdegate, Author of * Gos- 
sip from a Muniment Room*. With 
6 Illustrations from Family Portraits. 
Bvo., lOf. 6d, 

Flaoe.— The Life of Francis Place. 
By Graham Wallas. Bvo.. x2j. 



Family. 

Vols. I. and II. DURING THE Cim. 
War. By Frances Parthenopb 
Verney. With 3B Portraits, Wood- 
cuts and Facsimile. Royal Bvo., 434. 

Vol III. During the Common- 
wealth. 1650-1660 By Margaret 
M. Verney. With 10 Portraits, &c. 
Royal Bvo. , au. 
Wellington.— Life op the Duke of 

Wellington. By the Rev. G. R. 

Gleig. M.A. Crown Bvo., y, 6d. 
Wills.— W. G. Wills, Dramatist 

and Painter. By Frkeman Wills. 

With Photogravure Portrait. 9fO.,ios,6d, 



TraYel and AdYenture, the Colonies, ftc. 



Axnoldi — Seas and Lands. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 71 Illustrations. 
Cr. Bvo., y. 6d. 

Baker (Sir S.W.). 

Eight Years in Ceylon. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo., y- ^» 

The Rifle i^D the Hound in Cey- 
lon. With 6 Illustrations. Cr. Bvo., 
3s.6d. 



Ball.— The Alpine Guide. By the 

late John Ball, F.R.S., Ac, President 

of the Alpine Qub. A New Edition, 

Reconstructed and Revised on behalf ot 

the Alpine Club, bv W. A. B. Cooudgb. 

Vol. I. The western Alps. The 

Alpine Region, South ot the Rhone 

VallcT, from the Col dt Teoda to the 

Simpkm Pmi. With 9 New and 

Revised Maps. Croim fliva, zar. net. 
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Bant— tmb Rumui Crtias or Mabh- 
ONALAMC : bdne > Record o' Excava- 
tion and ExptorBtion in 1891. By J. 
Thsoekhik Bcht. With 117 IlluMta- 
tlODS. Crown 8vo. , 31. 6if. 



tARDUy-WlLMOT. 

BrasasT (The Ule Lapt), 
A VovACC IN TUB 'Sunbiah'; Ouk 

Horn OH THK OCKAN FOR ELBVSN 

Months. 

Caiitut MdiHoH. lA^tb Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 71. fiA 

5i/iwr Library Editim. Wth 66 
Illuslralions. Crown Svo., 31. 6tf. 
With 6a lUmlra- 






. cloth, 



Stdsu in the East. 
CaiintI BdiHoH. With a Maps and 

ii^IllustiBIians. Crown Svo., 71.61/, 
Pefiiiar Edition. With 103 lllustra- 

tioiu, 4to,, 6^- sewed, ». clolh. 

In THK TRADBS, the TlOPtCS, AHD 
THB ' ROABINC FORTIBB'. 
Cabitut Editim. Wlh Map and aao 

Illustrations. Crown Sro. , 71. 6d. 

Pt/nttar Edition. With 1S3 lUostra- 

^ons. 4to. , 6d. sewed, u. cloth. 

THKBK VoTAOKS in THI ■ SUNBBAM '. 

Populu Edition. With 346 lUuffra- 
tioo*. 4to., Of. 6A 

Brownluc-— A Gibl'b Wandbkihos 

IN HimGART. Bj H. ELL,BN BROWN- 
ING. With Map and ao lUnttrMioBt. 

Crown Svo. , 31. 6d. 

OhUTOlim.— TBB STOBT of THB Ma- 
LAKAND FIBLD FOBCB. B]r LieUt. 

Winston L. Sfbncbb CRintcHiu. 

With Maps and Plan*. Cr. 8»o., 7/. 6d. 

Orairford. — South Ambbicah 

SkBTCHB*. Br EtOBBBT CBAWtOBD,' 

M.A. Crown Stq., tti, ' 



OcSAha: or Engiand «ad bar CalwJM. 

With o IDtuuMkoM. Grown •*&, 

31. 6i<: 
Tub Bhclhh in trb Webt iNom; 

or the Bow of Ulynea. Untha nhw- 

tntdoDi. Cr.8ro..ai. bds.,a>. 6Ad. 

HOWitL— VlBITS TO RUARKABLB 

Places, Old Halls, Baltle-Fieldi, 
Scenes itlustradve of Slrildng Pasiaget 
in English History and Poetry. Bi 

WILLIAU HOWITT. With Bo IUlutI» 

tjons. Crown B*o., 31. (A. 

KnlKbt (E. F.). 

The Cbuibb or thb 'Aixste': the 

Narrative of a Seaicb for Trcasnre on 

thaDcKnldand of Trinidad. With 

a Maps and 03 IlltutiBiioni. Crown 

Where TmiBE Empire* Meet: aNar- 
lativa of Recant Travel in Kaahmir, 
Western Tibet, Boltislan, Ladak, 
Oilgit, and ttie adJointiiB Countries 
With a Map and 54 IlliutialkiiM. 
Cr. 8T0.. 5>. 6d. 
' The 'Falcon' on the Baltic: a 
Voj^a from Loodoa to Copenhagen 
in a Thne-Tanns. With 10 Fidl- 
paga IlltutratioDi. Cr. Sra , 3). 6d. 

LarauidClattapbuok.— a C. itSr: 
A Ramble in British Columbia. By 
I. A. Lees and W. J. CLirmRBUCK. 
Wth Map and 7] lUDStratkuu. Cr.tni., 
31. 6d. 

Uax UdUec^LBTTBEB psoh Com- 

STAMTIHOPI.E. By UtS. MAX MSLLEB. 

With la Views ti Constantinople and 
the neigbbourhood. Cnnni Bvc, 61, 

NUIMIL (Fumjor). 
The Fikbt Crossino or QRBEin.AHD. 
Wilb nutnerom Illuttiationi and a 
Map. Crown Sro., 3f. 6d. 
Eskimo LnrE, With 31 lUnstrMlou. 

OllTar.— Craoc and Cbatsb* : Ram- 
blea in the Island of EUtmioD. ^ 
WiLUAM Dudlbt Oliver, M.A. 
With 97 niustiaiioiM and a Map. Ci. 
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Smith.— <Xi]iBiNo IN THE British 
Isles. By W. P. Haskett Smith. 
With Illustrations by Ellis Caer, and 
Numerous Plans. 

Put I. England. x6ma, y. 6d, 

Put II. Wales and Ireland. 
x6ma, 31. 6d, 



Stephen. — The Playground of 
Europe. By Lesue Stephen. New 
Edition, with Additions and 4 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6f. net 



THREE IN NORWAY. By Two ot 
TheoL With a Map and 59 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo. , aj. boards, as. 6d. doth. 

Tyndall.— The Glaciersofthe Alps: 
being a Narrative of Excursions and 
Ascents. An Account of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Exposi- 
tion of the Physical Principles to which 
they are related. By John Tyndall, 
F.R.S. ^\\rith 6z Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. , 6r. 6d. net 

Vivian.— Servia : the Poor Man's 
Paradise. By Herbert Vitian, M. A. 
8vo., isj. 



Sport and Pastime. 
THE BADMIMTOM LIBRARY. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and 

A. E. T. WATSON. 

Complete in a8 Volumes. Crown 8vo. , Price zor. 6d. each Volume, Cloth. 

*«* TJU Volumes are also issued half -bound in Leather, with gilt top. The price can 

he had from all Boohsellers. 



ARCHERY. By C. J. Longman and 
C6L H. Walrond. With Contribu- 
tions by Miss Legh. Viscount Dillon, 
&C. With a Maps, 33 Plates, and 179 
lUustraUons in the Text Crown 8vo., 
lor. 6d. 

ATHLETICS. By Montagitb Shear- 
man. With 6 Plates and 59 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo. , zof. 6d. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By CUVB 
Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol. I. Africa and America. With 
Contributions by Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, W. Cf. Oswell, F. C. 
Selous. ftc. With 90 Plates and 
57 Illustrations in the Text Crown 
8vo., zor. 6d. 

Vol II. Europe, Asia, and the 
Arctic Regions. With Contributions 
by Lieut.-Colonel R. Heber Percy, 
Major Algernon C Heber Percy, 
ftc. With 17 Plates and 56 lUus- 
trations in the Text Crown 8vo., 
zof. 6d, 



BILLIARDS. By Major W.Broadioot, 
R.K With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W. J. 
Ford. Ac With zz Plates, Z9 Illus- 
trations in the Text, and numerous 
Diagrams. Crown Svo., zof. td. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harding Cox and the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles. >^th flo Plates and 
56 Illustrations in the Text Crown 
8va, zor. 6d. 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel, and the 
Hon. R. H. LYTTBLTON. With Con- 
tributions by Andrew Lang, W. G. 
Grace, F. Gale, &c With za Plates 
and 53 niustratioQS in the Text Crown 
8to., zoir. 6d. 

CYCLING. By the Earl of Albe- 
marle, and G. Lacy Hilukr. With 
ZQ Plates and 44 IlliBtratioiis in tha 
Text. Crown 9f0w, lor. 6d. 
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DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 
F. R.G. S. With Contributions by Miss 
MiDDLETON, The Honourable Mrs. 
Armytage, &C. With Musical Ex- 
amples, and 38 Full-page Plates and 
93 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 101. 6d. 



DRIVING. By His Grace the Duke op 
Beaufort, K.G. With Contributions 
by other Authorities. With za Plates 
and 54 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo. , lof . 6d. 



FENCING, BOXING, AND WREST- 
LING. By Walter H. Pollock, 
F. C. Grove. C. Prevost, E. B. 
Mitchell, and Walter Armstrong. 
With t8 Plates and 24 Illustrations in 
the Texu Crown 8vo., lor. 6d, 



FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley-Pen- 

«ELL. 

/ol. I. Salmon and Trout. With 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, 
Major John P. Traherne, &c. 
With 9 Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions of Tackle, &c. Crown 8vo., 
101. 6d, 



Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse 
Fish. With Contributions by the 
Marquis of Exeter, Wiluam 
Senior, G. Christopher Da vies, 
&C. With 7 Plates and numerous 
Illustrations of Tackle, &c. Crown 
Bva, lor. 6d, 



GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
With Contributions by the Rt Hon. A. 
J. Balfour, M.P., Sir Walter 
Simpson, Bart., Andrew Lang, &c. 
With 3a Plates and 57 Illustrations in 
the Text Cr. 8vo., lor. 6d, 



H UNTING. By His Grace the Duke of 
Beaufort K.G., and Mowbray 
Morris. With Contributions by the 
Earl OF Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Rev. E. W. L. Davies, G. H. Long- 
man, &c. With 5 Plates and 54 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
lor. 6d. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C T. Dent. 
With Contributions by Sir W. M. Con- 
way, D. W. Freshfield, C. E. Ma- 
thews, &c. With 13 Plates and 95 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
loj. 6d. 

POETRY OF SPORT fTHE).— Selected 
by Hedley Peek, with a Chapter on 
Classical Allusions to Sport by Andrew 
Lang, and a Special Preface to the 
Badminton Library by A. E. T. Wat- 
son. With 3a Plates and 74 Ulustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo. , zor. 6d, 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
Lawley, Arthur Coventry, and 
Alfred E. T. Watson. With 
Frontispiece and 56 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., 10*. 6d. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, the Duke of Beau- 
port, the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire, the Earl of Onslow, 
&c. With x8 Plates and 41 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8va, zor. 6d, 

ROWING. By R. P. P. RowE and C 
M. Pitman. With Contributions by C 
P. Serocold, F. C. Bbgg, and S. Lb 
B. Smith. PUNTING. By P. W. 
Squire. With ao Plates and 55 Illus- 
trations in the Text; also 4 Maps ol 
the Oxford and Cambridge Boat-race 
and Metropolitan Championship Coone, 
Henley Course, Oxford Course, and 
Cambridge Course. Crown 8vo. , zoir. 6d. 

SEA FISHING. By John Bickkrdykb, 
Sir H. W. GoR£-BooTH, Alfred C 
Harmsworth, and W. Senior. With 
23 Full-page Plates and 175 lUustia^ 
tions in the Text Crown 8va. zok. 6riL 
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THE BADMINTON US&KKl'^onHnHtd. 



SHOOTING. 

Vol.1. Field AND Covert. By Lord 
WALSiNCHAMandSir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwbt. Bart. With Contribu- 
tions by the Hon. Gerald Las- 
cblles and A. J. Stvart-Wortlby. 
With zz Platfls and 94 Dlustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo. , lof . td. 

Vol. II. Moor and Marsh. By Lord 
Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwry, Bart With Contributions 
by Lord Lovat and Lord Charles 
Lennox Kerr. With 8 Plates and 
cy lUnstrations in the Text Crown 
sVo., zor. td, 

SKATING. CURLING, TOBOGGAN- 
ING. By J. M. Heathcots, C. O. 
Tebbutt, T. Maxwell Witham, 
Rev. John Kerr, Ormond Hake, 
Henry A. Buck, &c. With la Plates 
and aya lUustrations in the Text. Cr. 
8vo., zof. 6if. 

SWIMMING. By Archibald Sinclair 
and William Henry, Hon. Sees, of 
the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and 106 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
8va, zof. 6dlL 



TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RAC- 

8UETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
. G. Heathoote, E. O. Pleydbll- 
BouvERiE, and A. C. Ainger. With 
Contributions by the Hon. A. Ltttbl- 
TON, W. C. Marshall, Miss L. Dod, 
&C. With Z3 Plates and 6y Dlustia- 
tions in the Text Crown 8va, zor. &/. 

YACHTING. 

Vol I. Cruising, Construction op 
Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
FiTTiNG-ouT, &c. %j Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Bart., the Earl op 
Pembroke, Lord Br asset, K.C.B., 
C. E. Seth-Smith, C.B., G. L. 
Watson, R. T. Pritchett, K F. 
Knight, &c. With ai Plates and 
en Illustrations in the Text, and from 
niotographs. Crown 8va, lOf. &/. 

Vol II. Yacht Clubs. Yachting in 
America and the Colonies, Yacht 
Racing, &c. By R. T. Pritchett, 
The Marquis of Dufterin and 
AvA, K.P., The Earl of Onslow, 
Tames McFerran. &c. With 35 
Plates and x6o Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., xoi. 6<f. 



Fur, Feather and Fin Series. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 

Crown 8vo. , price 51. each Voltune. 

%* Thi Volumes art also issued half-bound in Leather ^ with gilt top. The price can 

be had from all Booksellers. 



THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; 
Shooting, by A. T. Stuart- Wortley ; 
Coc^^, by George Saintsbury. 
With II Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams in the Text. Crown 8va, 5^. 



THE GROUSE. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart- Wortley ; Cookery, 
by George Saintsbury. With 13 
illustrations and various Diagrams 
in the Text. Crown Bvo. , ^, 



THE PHEASANT. Natural History, hy 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart- Wortley; Coohesy, 
by Alexander InnesSh and. With 10 
lUustrations and various Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. , 5*. 

THE HARE. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascellks; 
Coursing, by CHARLES RiCRARDSON; 
Hunting, by J. S. Gibbons and G. H. 
Longman; Cookery, by CoL Kxnmkt 
Herbert. With 9 luustratioos. Cr. 
8va, 51. 
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Bport and Puttme— iwiAffu^. 
Fur, Feather and Fin SERiB8-<'>>i<ii>H«<f. 

THE SALMON. By the Hon. A, E. 
Gathorns-Hardt. WlthChapienon 
the Law oC Salmon- Fishing by CLAUD 
DouGuis Pennant ; CoolterT, ty 
Albxahdbr Innks Shand. with 8 
lUustratiom. Crowa Sva., 51. 



St^ HtmHng. by Viscount Ebhmg- 
TON ; Ceoiay, by Auxahdkr Innes 
Shand. Wltb 10 nhmniioai. Crown 

THE RABBIT. By J. E. HARTINQ.ftc. 

With Illu£tratioiu. [/h frtfaratian. 

WILDFOWL. Bjr the Hon. JOHN 

SOOTT UONTAQU. With IllUBlntilllu. 



THE TROUT. Br the MAKQinu OF 
Granbv. With Chapters on deeding 
by Colonel F. H, CustanCk ; Cookery, 
t^ Alexander Innes Suand. With 
19 niostraticHii. CrowD 3to., 5*. 



Andr^—COLONEL Booet's Sketch- 
book. Comprising an Eccenlric Col- 
lection of ScribbLes and Scratches found 
in dikiued Lockeis and iwept up in the 
Pavilioii, together with suadry Afte 
Dinner Sayinei of the ColooeL By I 
' Andre. Wcm HerU Golf Chil 
Obtong 4to., at. 6d. 

BADMINTON MAGAZINE (THE) 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by Alired E. T. Watson 
(' Rapier'}. With numerous Illailra. 
lions. Price if. Monthly. 
Vols. L-VI.,6i. taeh. 

DEAD SHOT (THE): or, ^ottsmaD'i 
Complete Guide. Bode a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lbskhu on the Art (H 
Shooting Gune of all kinds. Alsc 
Game-dtiviag, WUdfowl and Pigeon- 
shooting, Dw-bieaking, etc ByMARKS- 



Sllla.— Chess Spark* ; or, Shon and 
Bright Games at Chen. Collected and 
AnangedbyJ. H. Ellis, M.A. 8vo., 
4J. 60!: 

ToUtard, — Tbb Wild-Fowler : A 

Tnotise 00 Fowling, Ancient and 
Modem ; deKriplive alio of Decoys 

and Flight-ponds, Wild-fowl Shooting, 
Gunoing-punts, Sbooting-yachts, &c. 
Also Fowling in the Fens and in Foreign 
Countries, Rock-fowliog, Ac, Ac, by 
H. C. Folkakd. With 13 Engravings 
on Steel, and aenal Woodcuts. Svo., 



X^rd.— The Theort and Practice or 
Ahchgsv. Br Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thorooghly Reriaed and Re- 
written by W. BtJTT, M.A. With a Pre- 
faceby C. J. Loncman, M.A- Sva, 141. 

FranoiB.— A Book on ANULmo : or. 
Treatise on the Ait of Fishing in every 
Branch ; including full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Flies. By Francis FiAHCis, 
With Portrait and Coloured PJalet. 
Crown 8vo.. 15;. 

O-lbBOQ,— TOBOOOANING ON CbOOKBD 
Runs. By tbe Hon. Haest Gibson. 
Wilh Contributions by F. DE B. Strick- 
LAHDand 'Ladt-Toboccaneb'. With 

40 lUustndons. Crown Bvo., 61. 

O-rabam.— CouHTRV Pastimes fob 
Bovs. By P. Anderson Graham. 
With 95a lUuitntinni from Diawingi 
and Photographs. Crown Bra , 31. 63. 

LanS.— Angliho Sketchbs. E^ A- 
I.ANO. With ao niustntlioni. Crown 
Svo,, 31. 6ii, 

Iiillie-— Croquet : its History, Rules, 
and Secrets. By ARTHUR LiLUE, 
Champion Grand National Croquet 
Club, 1873 ; Winner of the ' All-Comers' 
Championsbip,' Maidstone, 189& With 
4 Full-pa^e lllustrattons by LuciBN 
Davie, 15 lUostraiions in the Ten, and 
a? Diagrams. Crown Bva, 61. 

Iiongman.— Chess OPENinoa. By 
Frederick W. Longuam. Fcp^ Ira, 
ar. 6rf. 

Mnddan.— The Diarv op Master 
William Silence : A Study of Shake- 
speare and of Eliiabethan SporL By 
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BCaskelyne.— Sharps and Flats : a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. 
By John Nbvil Maskelynb. of the 
Egyption Hall With 63 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6f. 

Park.— The Game op Golp. By 
William Park, Junr., Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 
96 Illustrations in the Text Crown 
8vo., 7f. 6d. 

Payne-Gkillwey (Sir Ralph. Bart.). 

Letters to Young Shooters (First 
Series). On the Choice and Use of a Gun . 
With 41 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. , 7J. 6d. 

Letters to Young Shooters (Second 
Series). On the Production, Preserva- 
tion, and Killingof Game. With Direc- 
tions in Shooting Wood-Pieeons and 
Br«Aking-in Retrievers. With Por- 
trait and 103 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., isj. 6d. 

Letters to Young Shooters (Third 
Series). Comprising a Short Natural 
History of the Wildfowl that are Rare 
or Common to the British Islands, 
with Complete Directions in Shooting 
Wildfowl on the Coast and Inland. 
With 200 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. , z&r. 

Pole.— The Theory op the Modern 
SciENTiPic Gabae op Whist. By 
William Pole. Fcp. 8vo., as. 6d, 



Proctor.— How to Plat Whist: 
with THE Laws and Etiquette of 
Whist. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Crown 8va, 3;. 6d, 

Bibblesdale.— The Qubbh's Hounds 
and Stag-Hunting Recollections. 
By Lord Ribblbsdalb, Master of the 
Buckhounds, z89a-9C With Introduc- 
tory Chapter on the Hereditary Master- 
ship by E. Burrows. With 34 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations in the Text, in- 
cluding reproductions from Oil Paintings 
in the possession of Her Majesty the 
Queen at Windsor Castle and Cumber- 
land Lodge, Original I^rawings by G. 
D. Giles, and from Prints and Photo- 
graphs. 8va, 2$s. 

Bonalds.— The Flt-Fishbr's Ento- 
mology. By Alfred Ronalds. With 
30 Coloured Plates. 8vo., 14s. 

• 

Thompson and Carman. Hand- 
in-Hand Figure Skating. By Nor- 
cLiPFE G. Thompson and F. Laura 
Cannan, Members of the Skating Qub. 
With an Introduction by Captain J. H. 
Thomson, R.A. With Illustrations. 
i6mo., 6s. 

Wiloooks. The Sea Fisherman : Com- 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, BoEits, and 
Boating. By J. C. WiLOOCKS. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. , dr. 



Yeterinary Hedioine, fto. 



steel (John Henry). 
A Treatise on the Diseases of the 

Dog. With 88 Illustrations. 8vo., 

los. 6d. 
A Treatise on the Diseases op 

the Ox. With Z19 Illustrations. 

8vo., isf. 
A Treatise on the Diseases of the 

Sheep. With 100 Illustrations. 8vo., 

Outlines op Equine Anatomy: a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary 
Students in the Dissecting Room. 
Crown 8vo. , js. 6d. 

Pit8wygnirani.-HoRSEs and Stables. 
By Major-General Sir F. Fitzwygram, 
Bart. With 56 pages of Illustrations. 
Byo,, as. 6d. net. 



Sohreiner. — The Angora Goat 
(published under the auspices of the 
South African Angora Goat Breeders' 
Association), and a Paper on the Ostrich 
[reprinted from the Zoologist for 
March, 1897). By S. C Cronwright 
Schriener. With a6 Illustrations. 
8vo., JOS. 6d. 

* Stonehenge.'— The Dog in'Health 
and Disease. By ' Stonerbngb '. 
With 78 Wood Engravings. 8vo. , 7J. 6d. 

Youatt (William). 
The Horse. Revised and enlarged. By 
W. Watson, M.R.CV.S. With 52 
Wood Engravings. Svo., 71. 6d. 
The Dog. Revised and enlarged. With 
33 Wood Engravings. 8vo., 6;. 
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LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &'c. 



Abbott.— The Elements of Logic. By 
T. K. Abbott, B.D. zamo., y. 

Aristotle. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alex- 
ander Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo.,32f. 

An Introduction to Aristotle's 
Ethics. Books I. -IV. (Book X. c. 
vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) with a con- 
tinuous Analysis and Notes. By the 
Rev. Edward Moore, D.D. Cr. 
8vo., zoj. 6d. 

Baeon (Francis). 

Complete Works. Edited by R. L. 

Ellis, James Spedding, and D. D. 

Heath. 7 vols. 8vo. , ^^3 ly. 6d. 
Lxttsrs and Life, including all his 

occasional Works. Edited by James 

Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo., £^ 4J. 
TBS Essays: with Annotations. By 

Richard Whatblt, D.D. 8vo., 

zor. 6d, 
The Essays: Edited, with Notes. By 

F. Storr and C H. Gibson. Cr. 

8vo., 35. 6d, 
The Essays. With Introduction, Notes, 

and Index. By E. A. Abbott, D.D. 

2 vols. Fcp. 8vo.,6x. The Text and 

Index only, without Introduction and 

Notes, in One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 

Bain (Alexander). 

Mental Science. Crown 8vo. , 6s, 6d, 
Moral Science. Crown 8vo.. 4J. 6d, 
The two works as above can he had in one 
volume, price lor. 6d, 
Senses and the Intellect. 8vo. , zp. 
Emotions and the Will. 8vo., i$s. 
Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 

Part I.. 4J. Part II., 6r. 6d. 
Practical Essays. Crown 8vo., 9s, 

Bray.— The Philosophy of Neces- 
sity; or Law in Mind as in Matter. 
By Charles Bray. Crown 8vo., 5^. 

Crosier (John Beattib). 
History of Intellectual Dbvslof- 
MBNT : #0 the Lines of Modern Evolu- 
tion. 

Vol I. Greek and Hindoo Thought ; 
Grssco-Roman Paganism; Judaism ; 
and Christianity down to the Closing 
of the Schools of Athens by Josti- 
509 ▲.D. 8vo., 141. 



Crosier (John BKATrm)— continued. 
Civilisation and Progress; being 
the Outlines of a New System of 
Political, Religious and Social Philo- 
sophy. 8vo., i4r. 

Davidson.— The Logic of Defini- 
tion, Explained and Applied. By 
William L. Davidson, M.A Crown 
8vo., 6s, 

Green (Thomas Hill). The Works of. 
Edited by R. L. Nettleship. 
Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works 

8vo., 16s. each. 
Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to 

the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8 vo. , 

aij. 
Lectures on the Principles of 

Political Obligation. 8vo., 5^. 

Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 
Time and Space: a Metaphysical 

Essay. 8vo., 16s. 
The Theory of Practice : an Ethical 

Inquiry, a vols. 8vo., 347. 
The Philosophy of Reflection, a 

vols. 8V0., 3IJ. 

The Metaphysic of Experience. 4 
vols. I. General Analysis of Experi- 
ence. II. Positive Science. III. Anal- 
ysia of Conscious Action. IV. The 
Real Universe. 4 vols. 8vo. , 365. net. 

Hume.— The Philosophical Works 
OF David Hume. Edited by T. H. 
GRBBNandT.H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 
56f. Or separately. Essays, a vols. 
28J. lYeatise of Human Nature, s 
vols. 9&f. 

James.— The Will to Believe, and 
other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By William James, M.D., LL.D., &c. 
Crown 8va, js. 6d. 

Justinian.— The Institutes of Jus- 
tinian: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, wHh English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Smnmary. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo., zar. 

Kant (Immanuel). 

Critique of Practical Reason, and 
Other Works on the Theory of 
Ethics. Translated byT. K. Abbott, 
RD. With Memoir. 8vo., laj. 6d, 

Fundamental Principles of the 
Metaphysic of Ethics. Trans- 
lated byT. K.Abbott, ED. Crown 
•vo., fl. 
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Kant (Immanubl) — continued. 

Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtiltt 
OF the Four Figures. Txanslated 
by T. K. Abbott. 8vo., dr. 



Killiok.— Handbook to Mill's Sys- 
tem OF Logic. By Rev. A. H. KiL- 
LICK, M. A. Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 

Ladd (George Trumbull). 

Outlines of Descriptive Psycho- 
logy : a Text-Book of Mental Science 
for Colleges and Normal Schools. 

8VO., 12S. 

Philosophy of Knowledge: an In- 
quiry into the Nature, Limits and 
Validity of Human Cognitive Faculty. 
8vo., iSs. 

Philosophy of Mind: an Essay on 
the Metaphysics of Psychology. 8vo., 
i6f. 

Elements of Physiological Psy- 
chology. 8vo., aw. 

Outlines of Physiological Psy- 
Chology. A Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Academies and Colleges. 

8V0., I2J. 

PRiidBR OF Psychology. Crown 8vo., 
5s.6d. 

Lutoslawski.— The Origin and 
Growth of Plato's Logic By W. 
Lutoslawski. 8vo., azi. 

Max Miiller (F.). 

The Science of Thought. 8va , au. 

Three Introductory Lectures on 
the Science of Thought. 8vo., 
2s. 6d, net. 



Mill.— Analysis of the Phenomena 
of the Human Mind. By Jambs 
Mill, a vols. 8vo., 98j. 



Mill (John Stuart). 

A System of Logic. Cr. 8va, y. 6d. 

On Liberty. Cr. 8vo., is, ^d. 

Considerations ON Rbprrsentatiyb 
Government. Crown 8va, as. 

Utilitarianism. 8vo., as, 6d, 



Mill (John StVARTy^cantinued, 

Examination of Sir Wiluam 
Hamilton's Philosophy. 8vo. , t6s. 

Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
AND Theism. Three Essays. 8va,5r. 

Romanes.— Mind and Motion and 
Monism. By George John Romanes, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 4f. 6<^ 

Stock (St. George). 

Deductive Logic. Fcp. 8va, y, 6d, 

Lectures in the Lyceum ; or, Aris- 
totle's Ethics for English Readers. 
Edited by St. George SnrocK. 
Crown 8va , 7s, 6d, 

Sully (James). 

The Human Mind: a Text-book of 
Psychology, a vols. 8vo., axi. 

OiTTLiNES of Psychology. Crown 
8vo., gs. 

The Teacher's Handbook of Psy- 
chology. Crown 8vo., 6f. 6d. 

Studies of Childhood. 8vo. zor. 6d, 

Children's Ways: being Selections 
from the Author's 'Studies of Child- 
hood,' with some additional Matter. 
With 25 Figures in the Text Crown 
8vo., 4J. 6d, 

Sutherland. — The Origin and 
Growth of the Moral Instinct. 
By Alexander Sutherland, M.A. 
2 vols. 8va, 8&r. 

Swinburne.— Picture Logic: an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By Alfred James Swin- 
BURNE, M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo., ss, 

Weber.— History of Philosophy. 
By Alfred Weber, Professor in the 
University of Strasburg, Translated by 
Frank Thilly, Ph.D. 8vo., i6f. 

Wliately (Archbishop). 

Bacon's Essays. With Annotations. 
8vo., zor. 6d. 

Elembni-s of Logic. Cr. 8va, 4J. 6d, 

Elements of Rhetoric Cr. 8vo., 
4J. 6d. 

Lessons on Reasoning. Fcp. 8va. 
zi. 6d, 
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Zeller (Dr Edward, Professor in the Zeller (Dr. EDWAltDjh-aw/mi^^. 
University of Berlin). Plato and the Old^r Academy. 

Translated by Sarah F. Alleynb 
and Alfred Gocwwin, B. A. Crown 
8vo., i&f. 

Socrates and the SograticSchools. 
Translated by the Rev. O. J. Rrichsl, 
M>A Crown 8vo., zor. ftd, 

Aristotle and the Earlier Peri- 
patetics. Translated by B. F. C. 
C06TELLOE. M.A., and T. H. MuiR* 
HEAD, M.A. a vols. Cr. 8vo., 24J. 



The Stoics, Epicureans, and Scep- 
tics. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
Rbichel. M a. Crown 8vo. , 15J. 

Outlines of the History of Greek 
Philosophy. Translated by Sarah 
F. Allbyne and Evelyn Abbott. 
Crown 8vo. . \os. 6d. 



MANUALS OP CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

(S^nyhurst Series.) 



A Manual of Political Economy. 
By C. S. Dev AS, M. A. Cr. 8vo. . ts. 6d. 

First Principles of Knowledge. By 
John Rickaby, S.J. Crown Bvo., ss. 

Gbner AL Metaphysics. By J ohn Rick- 
aby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 51. 

Logic. By Richard F. Clarke, S J. 
Crown 8vo., $s. 



Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natu- 
ral Law). By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., $s. 



Natural Theology. By Bernard 
Boeddbr. S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

Psychology. By Michabl Maher, 
S.J. Crown 8vo., 6f. 6d, 



History and Science of Language, fto. 

Davidson.— Leading and Important Max Mtiller (¥,)^continited, 
English Words- Explained and Ex- 
emplified. By William L. David- 
son, M.A. Fcp. 8vo., 3J. 6d. 



Farrar.— Language and Languages. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Cr. i 
8vo., 65. 

Graham.-— English Synonyms, Class - 
fied and Explained : with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcap 
8vo., 6r. 

Max MiiUer (F.). 

The Science of Language, Founded 
on Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution in z86i and 1863. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo., lar. 

Biographies of Words, and the 
Home of the Aryas. Crown 8vo., 



Three Lectures on the Science 
of Language, and its Place in 
General Education, delivered at 
Oxford, 1889. Crown 8vo., 3^. net. 



Roff^t. — Thesaurus op English 
words and Phrases. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex- 
pression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By Peter Mark Roqet, 
M. D. , F. R. S. Recomptosed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partlv from the 
Author's Notes, and with a mil Index, 
by the Author's Son, John Lsyns 
Rogbt. Crown 8va, zof. 6d, 



Whately.—ENGLisH Synonyms. By 
E. JANB Whatbly. Fcap. 8vo., y. 
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Politioal Eoonomy and Eoonomios. 



Ajihley.— English Economic History 
AND Theory. By W. J. Ashley. 
Cr. 8vo., Part I., 51. Part II., lo*. dd. 

BMehot.>-EcoNoiac Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. Cr. 8vo., 31. &/. 

BrasBey.— Papers and Addresses on 
Work AND Wages. By Lord Brassey. 
Crown 8vo. , 5J. 

Ohanning.— The Truth about Agri- 
cultural Depression : An Economic 
Study of the Evidence of the Royal 
Commission. By Francis AllSton 
Channing, M.P., one of the Commis- 
sion. Crown 8vo. , ts. 

Devas.— A Manual of Political 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown Svo., 6^. td. 

DowelL— A History of Taxation 
AND Taxes in England, from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1885. By 
Stephen XX>well (4 vols. 8vo. ). Vols. 
I. and II. The History of Taxation, 
aw. Vols. III. and IV. The History of 
Taxes, au. 

JordaJi«~THB Standard of Value. 
By WiLUAM Lbighton Jordan. 
Crown 8vo. , 6j. 

Macleod (Henry Dunning). 

Bimetalism. 8vo., 5j. net. 

The Elements op Banking. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

The Theory and Practice of Bank- 
ing. VoL I. Svo., lar. Vol II. 14^. 



Maoleod (Henry Dunning)— ^m/. 
Tin Theory of Credit. 8vo. VoL 
I. xof. net Vol. II., Part I., \os. net. 
Vol. 11. Part II.. zor. net. 
Indian Cxtkrency. 8vo., w. td, net. 
MilL— Political Econobit. By John 
Stuart Mill. 
Popular Edition, Crown Svo. , y 6d. 
Library Ediiioti. 3 vols. 8vo., 30;. 
Mulhall.— Industries and Wealth 
OF Nations. By Michael G. Mul- 
hall. F.S.S. With 33 Full-page 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 8j. 6d. 
Soderini.— SociAusM and Cathoxj- 
CISM. From the Italian of Count 
Edward Sodbrini. By Richard 
Jbnery-Shee. With a Preface by 
Cardinal Vaughan. Crown Svo. . 6j. 

S711168.— Political Economy: a Short 
Text-book of Political Economy. With 
a Supplementaxy Chapter on Sooalism. 
By J. C. Symes, M. a. Crown 8vo. , as, 6d. 

Toynbee.— Lectures on the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the zSth 
Century in England. By Arnold 
ToYNBEE. With a Memoir of the 
Author 1^ Benjamin Jowbtt, D.D. 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). 
The History of Trade Unionism. 
With Map and full Bibliography ot 
the Subject. 8vo., iBs. 
Industrial Democracy: a Study in 
Trade Unionism, a vols. 8vo.,a5S.net. 
Problems of Modern Industry. 
8vo. , 7* . 6d, 



STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

Issued under the auspices of the London School of Economics and Political Sdenoe. 

The History of Local Rates in Eng- 
land: Five Lectures. By Edwin 
Cannan, M.A. Crown 8vo., aj. 6d. 



German Social Democracy. By 
Bertrand Russell, EA. With an 
Appendix on Social Democracy and 
tne Woman Questicm in Germany by 
Alys Russell, B.A. Cr. 8vo.. y. 6d, 

Select Documents Illustrating the 

History of Trade Unionism. 

I. The Tailoring Trade. Edited by 

W. F. Galton. With a Preface 

by Sidney Webb, LL.B. Crown 

8vo., 5J. 

Local Variations of Rates and 
Wages. By F. W. Laurence, B.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[In the press. 



Deploige's Referendum en Suisse. 
Translated Mdth Introduction and Notes, 
by C. P. Trevelyan, M.A. 

[In preparaHon 

Select Documents Illustrating thb 
State Regulation of Wages. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W. A. S. Hewins, M.A. 

\In preparation, 

Hungarian Gild Records. Edited bj 
Dr. Julius Mandello, of Budapest. 

{In prep€tratian. 

The Relations between England 
AND the Hansbatic League. ByMiai 
E. a. MacArthur. [in preparation. 

The Economic Poucy of Colbert. 
By A. J. Sargent, B.A. [InprepanUiom. 
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BYolatloiiy Anthropolo^, fto. 



Clodd (Edward). 

The Stort op Creation : a Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. 'With 77 Illustrar 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3;. 6d, 

A Primer of Evolution: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of *The 
Story of Creation'. With Illus- 
trations. Fcp. 8vo., xs. 6d. 

IiaUff.— Custom and Myth: Studies 
of &r]y Usage and Belief. By Andrew 
Lang. Wim 15 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., y. 6d. 

Iiubbook*— The Origin op Civilisa- 
tion and the Primitive Condition of 
Man. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 
With 5 Flates and ao Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo. » zar. 



Romanes (George John). 

Darwin, and After Darwin : an Ex- 
position of the Darwinian Theory, 
and a Discussion on Post-Darwinian 
Questions. 

Part I. The Darwinian Theort. 
With Portrait of Darwin and zac 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., zor. 6a, 
Part II. Post-Darwinian Qites- 
TiONS : Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 lUus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., tos. 6d. 
Part III. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions : Isolation and Hiysiological 
Selection. Crown Svo. , y. 

An Examination op Weismannism. 
Crown Svo. , 6f . 

Essays. Edited by C. Lloyd 
Morgan, Principal of University 
College, Bristol Crown Svo. , 6s, 



Classioal Literature, Translations, ftc. 



Abbottr— Hellenica. A Collection of 
Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Crown 
Svo., 71. 6d, 

iESsohylUS*— EUMSNIDES op iESCHY- 

LUsTWith Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. Da VIES. Svo., 7^. 

Aristophanes.— The Acharnians op 
Aristophanes, translated mto English 
Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Cr. Svo., w. 

Aristotle.— Youth and Old Age, 
LiPE and Death, and Respiration. 
Translated, with Introduction and 
Notfs. by W. Ogle, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.C.P. Sva,7J. 6</. 

Becker (W. A.}. Translated by the 
Rev. F. Metcalfe, B.D. 

Gallus : or, Roman Scenes in the Time 
of Augustus. With 26 Illustrations. 
Post Svo., y, 6d. 

Charicles: or. Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With 26 Illustrations. Post Svo. , 3; . 6d, 

Butler. — The Authoress op the 
Odyssey, where and when She 
wrote, who She was, the Use She 
MADE OP the Iliad, and how the 
Poem grew under her hands. By 
Samuel Butler, Author of ' Erewhon,' 
&c. With 14 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 
Svo., lof. 6(L 



Cicero.— Cicero's Correspondence. 
By R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. L, IL, IIL 
Svo., each la*. Vol. IV., ly. Vol 
v., X4J. 

Homer. — The Iliad op Homer. 
Freely rendered into English Prose for 
the use of those that cannot read the 
original. By Samuel Butler, Author 
of ' Erewhon,' * Life and Habit,' etc. 
Crown Svo., js, 6d, 

Horace.— The Works op Horace, 
rendered into English Prose. With 
Life, Introduction, and Notes. By 
William CouTTS, M. A. Crown Sva, 
5^. net. 

Lazig.— Homer and the Epia By 
Andrew Lang. Crown Svo., gs, net 

Iiuoan.— The Pharsaua op Lucan. 
Translated into Blank Verse. By 
Sir Edward Ridley. Svo., 141. 

Mackail.— Select Epigrams prom 
the Greek Anthology. By J. W. 
Mackail. Edited with a Revised Text, 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes 
Svo., 16s. 

Rich.— A Dictionary op Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, 
B.A. With aooo Woodcuts. Crown 
Sva, 71. 6d, 
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Sophocles*— Translated into English 
Verse. Bv Robert Whitbla w, Nf . A. , 
Assistant Master in Rugby School Cr. 
8va, &r. 6d. 

Taoitus.— The History of P. Cor- 
NBUUS Tacitus. Translated into 
English, with an Introduction and 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by 
Albert Wiluak Quill, M.A., 
T.C.D. 3 Vols. Vol. I., 8vo., js, 6d., 
Vol II., Svo., ias,6d, 

TyrrelL— Translations into Greek 
AND Latin Verse. Edited by R. Y. 
Ttrrell. 8To.,6r. 



VirgiL— THEiENEiDOFViROiL. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by John Con- 
INGTON. Crown Sva, 6*. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English. Prose by John Coning- 
TON. CrovmSvo., 6r. 

The iGNEiD of ViRGiL,freely tran^ated 
into English Blank Verse. By W. J. 
Thornhill. Crown 8va, 71. 6d, 

The .£neid of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by James 
Rhoades. 

Books I.- VI. Crown 8vo., sj. 
Books VII.-XII. Crown 8yo., 51. 



Poetry and the Drama. 



Allingham {William). 

Irish Songs and Poems. With Fron- 
tispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe. 
Fcp. 8vo., df. 

Laurence Bloomfirld. With Por- 
trait of the Author. Fcp. 8vo. , y, 6d. 

Flower Pieces; Day and Night 
Songs; Ballads. With 3 Designs 
by D. G. RossETTi. Fcp. Svo. , 6s. ; 
larfiie paper edition, i2j. 

Life and Phantasy: with Frontis- 
piece by Sir J. E. MiLLAis, Bart., 
and Design by Arthur Hughes. 
Fcp. Svo., 6j. ; large paper edition, 12s. 

Thought and Word, and Ashbt 
Manor : a Play. Fcp. Svo. , 6s. ; large 
paper edition, lor. 

Blackberries. Imperial x6nio. , 6r. 

Sets of the above 6 vols, may be had in 
uniform half-parchment bindings price sos, 

Armstrong (G. F. Savage). 

Poems: Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 
Svo., 6s. 

King Saul. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part I.) Fcp. Svo., y. 

King David. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part II.) Fcp. Svo., 6r. 



ArmBtronir (G.F,SAyAQ^y-contintteii. 

Kino Solomon. (The Tragedy of 
Israd, Part III.) Fcp. Sva, dr. 

Ugonb: a Tragedy. Fcp. Svo., 6s. 

A Garland from Greece: Poems. 
Fcp. Svo., 7s. 6d, 

Stories of Wicklow: Poems. Fqx 
Svo., 7J. 6d, 

Mephistopheles in Broadcloth: a 
Satire. Fcp. 8vo., 4J. 

One in the Infinitb: a Poem. Cr. 
Svo., 7s, 6d, 

Armstrong.— The Poetical Woreis 
OF Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 

Svo., y. 

Arnold.— The Light of the World : 
or, the Great Consummation. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 14 Illustra- 
tions after Holman Hunt. Crown 
Svo., dr. 

Beesly (A. H.). 
Ballads, and other Verse. Fcp. 
Sva, y, 

Danton, and other Verse. Fcp. 
Svo. , 4J. 6d, 

Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 

Chamber Comedies: a Collection ot 
Plays and Monologues for the Draw- 
mg Room. Crown Svo., 6s. 

Fairy Tale Plays, and How to Act 
Them. With oz Diagrams and 5a 
Illustrations, drown Sva, 6r. 
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Ooohrane (Alfred). 

TUB Kestrel's NEST.and other Verses. 
Fcp. 8vo., y. 6d. 

LeviorvPlbctro: Occasional Verses. 
Fcp. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Douglas. — Poems of a Country 
Gentleman. By Sir George Doug- 
las, Bart Crown 8vo. , y, 6d. 

Goethe. 
Faust, Part I., the German Text, with 
Introduction and Notes. By Albert 
M. Selss. Ph.D., M.A. Cr. Svc, 51. 

The First Part of the Tragedy 
OF Goethe's Faust in English. 
By Thos. E. Webb, LL.D. Ne>iv 
and Cheaper Edition, with the Death 
of Faust, from the Second Part. 
Crown 8vo., 6r. 

Gorney (Rev. Alfred, M.A.). 

Day-Dreams: Poems. Cr. 8vo, y. 6d. 

Love's Fruition, and other Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Hampton.— For Remembrance. A 
Record of Life's Beginnings. Three 
Poetical Quotations for Every Day in 
the Year for Birth, Baptism, Death. 
Illustrative of our Life, Temporal. Spirit- 
ual, Eternal Interleaved for Names. 
Compiled by the Lady Laura Hamp- 
ton. Fcp. 8vo., y. 6a. 

Ingelow (Jean). 

Poetical Works. 2 vols. Fcp.8vo.,iaj. 
Complete in One Volume. Crown 
8vo., 71. 6d. 

Lyrical and Other Poems. Selected 
from the Writings of Jean Ingelow. 
Fcp. 8vo., 2J. 6d.\ cloth plain, y. 
cloth gilt. 

Lang (Andrew). 

Grass op Parnassus. Fcp. 8vo., 
aj. 6d. net. 

The Blue Poetry Book. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. With 100 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Bvo. , 6j. . 

Layard.— Songs in Many Moods. 
By Nina F. Layard. And The 
Wandering Albatross, &c. By 
Annie Corder. In one volume. 
Crown 8va, 5^. 



Iiecky.— Poems. By W. E. H. Lbcky. 
Fcp. Bvo., y. 

IiTtton (The Earl of) (Owen 
Meredith). 

The Wanderer. Cr. 8va, lor. 6d. 

LuciLE. Crown 8vo., zor. &/. 

Selected Poems. Cr. 8vo., 101. 6d. 

Maoaulay.— Lays of Ancient Rome, 
with Ivry, and the Armada. By 
Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp. 4to., 
10s. 6d. 

Bijou Edition. 

i8mo. , 3f. 6d. , gilt top. 

Popular Edition. 



Fcp. 4to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Wegublin. Crown 
8vo., y. 6d. 

Annotated Edition. Fcpw 8vo., ts. 
sewed, is. 6d. cloth. 

MaoDonald (George, LL.D.). 

A Book of Strife, in the Form of 
the Diary of an Old Soul: Poems. 
iSmo.. dr. 

Rampolu : Growths from a Long- 
Planted Root ; being Translations, 
new and old (maiiUy in verse), chiefly 
from the German; along with 'A 
Year's Diary of an Old Sotd '. Crown 
Bvo., dr. 

Moffat.— Crickety Cricket : Rhymes 
and Parodies. By Douglas Moffat. 
With Frontispiece by Sir Frank Lock- 
wood, Q.C., M.P., and 53 Illustrations 
by the Author. Crown 8vo. , aj. 6d. 

Morris (William). 

Poetical Works — Library Edition. 
Complete in Ten Volumes. Crown 
Bvo. , price dr. each : — 

The Earthly Paradise. 4 vols. 6r. 
each. 

The Life' and Death of Jason, ts. 

The Defence of Guenevere, and 
other Poems, dr. 

The Story of Sigurd the Volsung, 
and the Fall of the Niblungs. dr. 

Love is Enough ; or, The Freeing of 
Pharamond : a Morality ; and Poems 
BY THE Way. 6s, 
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Poetry and the Drama — continued, 

Romanes. — ^A Selectiom from the 
Poems of George John Romanes, 
M. A. , LL. D. , F. R. S. With an I ntro- 
duction by T. Herbert Warren, 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo. , 41. 6d. 

Russell.— Sonnets on the Sonnbt : 
an Anthology compiled by the Rev. 
Matthew Russell, S.J. Crown 8vo., 
y. 6d. 



Morris (V/iuaau)— continued. 
The Odyssey of Homer. Done into 

English Verse. 6s. 
The iENBiDS of Virgil. Done into 
English Verse. 6r. 



Certain of the Poetical Works may also be 
had in the following Editions : — 
The Earthly Paradise. 

Popular Edition. 5 vols. lamo., 
95s, ; or v. each, sold separately. 
The same in Ten Parts, 25J. ; or as. 6d. 

each, sold separately. . 

Cheap Edition, in i vol. Cr. 8vo. , js. 6d. 

Love is Enough ; or, The Freeing of 

Pharamond : a Morality. Square 

crown Svo. , 7s. 6d. 

Poems by the Way. Square crown 

Svo., dr. 
•^•For Mr. William Morris's Prose 
Works, see pp. 32 and 31. 
JTesbit.— Lays and Legends. By E. 
Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 
Series. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. Second 
Series, with Portrait. Crown 8vo., y. 
Biley (James Whitcomb). 
Old Fashioned Roses : Poems. 

zamo., o. 
A Child-World . Poems. Fcp. 8vo. 

RubXiyXt op Doc Sifbrs. With 43 
Illustrations by C. M Relyea. 
Crown 8vo. , dr. 

The Golden Year. From the Verse 
and Prose of James Whitcomb 
Riley. Compiled by Clara E. 
Laughlin. Fcp. 8vo. 



Shakespeare.— BowDLSR's Family 
Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts. 
I vol 8vo., 141. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 

8vO., 3IJ. 

The Shakespeare Birthday Book. 
By Mary F. Dunbar, aamo., is. 6d. 

Tupper.— Poems. By John Lucas 
TiJPPER. Selected and Edited by 
William Michael Rossetti. Crown 
8vo., 5*. 

Wordsworth. — Selected Poems. 
By Andrew Lang. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece of Rydal Mount. 
With 16 Illustrations and numerouf 
Initial Letters By Alfred Parsons, 
A.R.A. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, y. 6d. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge.— A 
Description of the Wordsworth 
AND Coleridge Manuscripts in the 
Possession of Mr. T. Norton Long- 
man. Edited, with Notes, by W. Hale 
White. With 3 Facsimile Reproduc- 
tions. 4to., 10s. 6d. 



Fiction, Humour, &o. 

Allingham.— Crooked Paths. By | Deland (Margaret). 
Francis Allingham. Cr. Svo. , 6s 



Anstey.— Voces Populi. Reprinted 
from • Punch '. By F. Anstey. First 
Series. With 20 Illustrations by J. 
Bernard Partridge. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d, 
Beaoonsfield (The Earl of). 
Novels and tales. 
Complete in 11 vols. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 
each. 

Sybil 

Henrietta Temple. 

Venetia. 

Conin^sby. 

Lothair. 

Endymion. 



Vivian Grey. 
TheYoungDuke. &c. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. 
Contarini Fleming, 

&c. 
Tancred. 



Novels and Tales. The Hughenden 
Edition. With 2 Portraits and xi 
Vignettes, xx vols. Cr. 8vo., 42s. 



Philip and his Wife. Cr. 8vo. , as, 6d. 

The Wisdom of Fools : Stories. Cr 
8vo., 5J. 

Old Chester Tales. Crown 8vo 



Diderot.-— RABfEAu's Nephew: a 
Translation from Diderot's Autographic 
Text. By Sylvia Margaret Hilu 
Crown Svo. , y, 6d. 



Dougall.— Beggars All. By 
DouGALL. Crown 8vo., y, 6d, 
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Doyle (A. Conan). 

MiCAH Clarke : a Tale of Monmouth's 
Rebellion. With lo Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., y, 6d. 

The Captain op the Polbstar, and 
other Tales. Cr. 8vo. , y. 6d. 

T)iE Refugees : a Tale of the Hugue- 
nots. With 35 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., y. 6d, 

The Stark-Munro Letters. Cr. 
8vo., 3J. 6d, 

Farrar (F. W. , Dean of Canterbury). 
Darkness and Dawn : or, Scenes in 

the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 

Cr. 8vo., 7*. 6rf. 
Gathering Clouds : a Tale of the 

Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown 

8vo., 7s, bd. 

Fowler (Edith H.). 

The Young Pretenders. A Story of 
Child Life. With is Illustrations by 
Philip Burne-Jone.s. Cr. 8vo.. 6s. 

The Professor's Children. With 
24 Illustrations by Ethel Kate 
Burgess. Crown 8yo. . 6;. 

Froude.— The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
bot: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. By Jambs A. Froude. Cr. 
8vo., 5f. 6d, 

Qilkes.— Kallistratus : An Autobio- 
graphy. A Story of the Hannibal and 
the Second Punic War. By A. H. 
GiLKES, M.A., Master of Dulwich Col- 
lege. With 3 Illustrations by Maurice 
Greiffenhagen. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Qraham.— The Red Scaur : a Story 
of the North Country. By P. Ander- 
son Graham. Crown 8vo., dr. 

GKirdon.— Memories and Fancies: 
Suffolk Tales and other Stories ; Fair^ 
Legends; Poems; Miscellaneous Arti- 
cles. By the late Lady Camilla 
GURDON, Author of 'Suffolk Folk- 
Lore *. Crown 8vo. , y. 

Haggard (H. Rn>ER). 
Heart of the World. With 15 

Illustrations, Crown 8vo., ^. 6d, 
Joan Haste. With 90 Illustrations. 

Cr. 8vo., 3*. 6rf. 
The People of the Mist. With 16 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. . y. 6d. 
Montezuma's Daughter, ^ith 24 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y» 6d, 
She. With 30 Illustrations. Cr. 8va 

V.6d. 



Haggard (H. RiDE.Vi)—c(mtinued, 

Allan Quatermain. With 31 IHiu- 
trations. Crown 8vo.» y. 6d. 

Maiwa's Revenge. Crown 8vo. , is. 6d. 

Colonel Quaritch, V.C. Cr. 8vo., 
y. 6d. 

Cleopatra. With 99 Illustrations 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Beatrice. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Eric Brighteyes. with 51 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Nada the Lily. With 23 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Allan's Wife. With 34 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3J. 6rf. 

The Witch's Head. With i6 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 31. M. 

Mr. Meeson's Will, with z6 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo.. 3^. 6ii, 

Dawn. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. y. 6d. 

Haggard and Lang.— The World's 
Desire. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. With 27 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , y, 6d. 

Harte.— In the Carquinez Woods, 
and other Stories. By Bret Harte. 
Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Hope.— The Heart of Princess 
OsRA. By Anthony Hope. With 9 
Illustrations by John Williamson. 
Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Hornung.— The Unbidden Guest. 
By E. W. Hornung. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Jerome.— Sketches in Lavender : 
Blue and Green. By Jerome K. 
Jerome, Author of ' Three Men in a 
Boat,' &c Crown 8vo., dr. 

Joyce. — Old Celtic Romances : 
Twelve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Gaelic. Cr. 8vo. , y. 6d, 

Lang.- A Monk of Fife : a Story of 
the DajTS of Joan of Arc. By Andrew 
Lang. With 13 Illustrations by Sblwtn 
Image. Crown 8va, y. 6d, 

lievett-Teats (&). 

The Chbvaukr d'Auriac Crown 

8va, 6r. 
A Galahad or the Creeks, and 

other Stories. Crown 8va, 6s. 
The Heart op Dbnise, and other 

Storias. Crown Svo., 6* 
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lijall (Edna). 

The Autobioqsapht or a Slander. 
Fcp. 8vo., XI. sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With ao Illus- 
trations by Lancelot Speed. Cr. 
8vo., aj. 6a. net. 

The Autobiography of a Truth. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. sewed ; u. 6d. cloth. 

DORBBN : The Story of a Singer. Cr. 
8va, 6f. 

Wayfaring Men. Crown 8va,6j. 

Hors THE Hermit: a Romance 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

MelTiUe (G. J. Whytk). 



of 



The Gladiators. 
The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing^. 
The Queen's Maries. 



Holmby House. 
Kate c5oventry. 
Digby Grand. 
Genoal Bounce. 



Cr. 8vo., 1$. 6d, each. 

Merrlxnan.— Flotsam : a Story of the 
Indian Mutiny. By Henry Seton Mer- 

and Vignette 
Crown Svo., 



RIMAN. With Frontispit 
by H. G. Massey, A.R.E. 

Morris (William). 
The Sundering Flood. 

ys, 6d. 
The Water of the Wondrous Isles. 

Crown 8vo., ys. 6d. 
Tm Well at the World's End. a 

vols., 8vo., a&r. 



Crown 8vo., 



Oliphant.— Old Mr. Tredqqld. By 
Mrs. OUPHANT. Crown 8va, af. 6d. 

Fhillipps-Wolley.— Snap : a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. ^ C raiL- 
'lipps-Wolley. With 13 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 5^. 6d. 

Quintana.— The Cid Campeadoi; 
an Historical Romance. By D. 
Antonio db Trueba y la Quintana. 
Translated from the Spanish by Henry 
J . Gill, M. A. , T. C. D. Crown 8vo. , 6*. 

BhoBcomyl (Owen). 

The Jewel of Ynys Galon : being 
a mtherto unprinted Chapter in the 
History of the Sea Rovers. With la 
Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 
Crown 8vo. ^ y.6d. 

Battlement and Tower : a Romance. 
With Frontispiece by R. Caton 
WoODViLLE. Crown 8vo., dr. 

For the White Rose of Arno : A 
Story of the Jacobite Rising of 1745. 
Crown 8va, ts, 
Sewell (EuzABETH M.). 



A Glimpse of the World. 
Laneton Parsonage. 
Margaret Perdval. 
Katharine Ashton. 
The Earl's Daughter. 
The Experience of Life. 
Cr. 8vo., IS. 6d. each, cloth plain, 
each, cloth extra, gilt edges. 



Amy Herbert. 
Qeve Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home Life. 
After Life. 
Ursula. Ivors. 
as.ed. 



The Story OF THE Glittering Plain, | Stevenson (Robert Louis). 



which has been also called The Land 

of the Living Men, or The Acre of 

the Undying. Square post 8vo. , 5^. 

net 
The Roots of the Mountains, 

Written in Prose and Verse. Square 

crown Svo. , Ss. 
A Tale of the House of the Wolf- 

INGS. Written in Prose and Verse. 

^uare crown 8vo., dr. 
A UREAM of John Ball, and a 

King's Lesson. lamc, is. 6d. 
News from Nowhere ; or. An Epoch 

of Rest Post Svo. , is. 6d. 
•»• For Mr. William Morris's Poetical 
Works, see p. X9. 

Newman (Cardinal). 

Loss and Gain : The Story of a Con- 
vert. Crown Svo. Cabinet Edition, 
6r. ; Popular Edition, v. 6d. 

Calusta : A Tale of the Third Cen- 
tury. Crown Svo. Cabinet Edition, 
6r. ; Popular Edition, 35. 6d. 



ov DR. Jekyll 
Fcp. Svo., 11. 



The Strange Case 

AND Mr. Hyde. 

sewed, is. 6d. doth. 
The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 

AND Mr. Hyde ; with Other Fables. 

Crown Svo. , y. 6d. 
More New Arabian Nights — ^Thb 

Dynamiter. By Robert Louis 

Stevenson and Fanny Van ds 

Grift Stevenson. Crown 8vo., 

3*i 6rf. 
The Wrong Box. By Robert Louis 

Stevenson and Lloyd Osbournb. 

Crown Svo., 3;. 6d. 

Buttner.— Lay Down Your Arms 
{Du WaMn Nuder)i The Autobio- 
graphy of Martha Tilling. By Bertha 
VON SUTTNER. Translated by T. 
Holmes. Crown Svo., is. 6d. 

Taylor. — Early Italian Loyb- 
Stories. Edited and Retold by Una 
Taylor. With is Illustrations by H. 
J. Ford. 
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Trollope (Anthony). 
The warden. Cr. 8vo., u. 6df. 
Barchbstbr Towers. Cr. 8vo., u. 6d. 

Walford (L. B.). 
Leddy Margbt. Crovnn 8vo., 6r. 
Iya Kildare: a Matrimonial I^oUem. 

Crown Svo. , 6r. 
Mr. Smith : a Part of his Life. 

8vo., af. 6d, 
The Baby's GRANDifOTkER. 

8vo., aj. 6d. 
Cousins. Crown 8vo., as. 6d. 
Troublesome Daughters. 

8va, ax. 6d, 
Pauijne. Crown 8vo., as. 6d. 
DiqK Netherby. Crown Svo. 
The History of a Week. 

Svo. as. 6d. 
A Stiff-necked Generation. 

Svo. as. 6d. 
Nan, and other Sttnies. Cr. Svo. , as. 6d. 
The Mischief of Monica. Crown 

Svo. f as. 6d. 
The One Good Guest. Cr.Svaax. 6^. 
' Ploughed/ and other Stories. Crown 

Svo., as. 6d, 
The Matchmaker. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 



Crown 
Crown 



Crown 



as. 6d. 
Crown 

Crown 



Watson.— Racing and Chasing : a 
Volume of Sporting Stories and 
Sketches. By Alfred E. T. Wat- 
son, Editor (» the ' Badminton Maga- 
zine'. With 5a Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 71. 6d. 

Weyman (Stanley). 
The House of the Wolf. Cr. Svo., 

A Gentleman of France. Cr. Svo., (a. 

The Red Cockade. Cr. Svo., 6s. 

Shrewsbury. With 24 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo., 6s. 

Whishaw (Fred.). 

A BoYAR OF THE TERRIBLE : a Romance 
of the Court of Ivan the Cruel, First 
Tzar of Russia. With za Illnstrations 
by H. G. Massby, A.R.E. Cr. Svo., 
6s. 

A Tsab's Gratitudb. Cr. Svo., 6^. 

Woods.— Weeping Ferry, and other 
Stories. By Margaret L. Woods, 
Author of • A Village Tragedy \ Crown 
Svo., dr. 



Popular Soienoe (Natural History, fro.)* 



Butler.— Our Household Insects. 
An Account of the Insect- Pests found 
in Dwellixig-Houses. By Edward A. 
Butler, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). With 
Z13 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 3^. 6d. 

Fumeaiix (W.). 

The Outdoor World ; or. The Young 
CoUector's Handbook. With 18 
Plates, x6 of which are coloured, 
and 549 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

Butterflies and Moths (British). 
With za coloured Plates and 341 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown Svo. , 
71. 6d, 

Life in Ponds and Streams. With 
8 coloured Plates and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Cr. Svo., 75. 6d. 

BEartiMrig (Dr. George). 
The Sea and its Living Wonders. 

With la Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 

Svo., js. net. 
The Tropical World. With 8 Plates 

and Z79 Woodcuts. Svo., 7s. net 

The Pqlab World. With 3 l/Lecps, S 
Pktes and S5 Woodcuts. Svo., 71. net. 



Hartwig (Dr. GE.GRGB.)—coiUinued. 

The Subterranean World. With 
3Mapsand 80 Woodcuts. Svo., 75. net. 

The Aerial World. With Map, S 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts. Svo. , ys. net. 

Heroes of the Polar World. 19 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., as. 

Wonders of the Tropical Forests. 
40 Illustrations. Crown Svo. , as. 

Workers under the Ground. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., as. 

Marvels over our Heads. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., as. 

Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., as. 6d. 

Denizens of the Deep. 1x7 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo., as. 6d. 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 30 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., as. 6d. 

Wild Animals of the Tropics. 
66 Illustrations. Crown Sva, y. 6d. 

HelmholtB.— Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. Bv Hermann 
VON Hblmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 
a vols. Crown Sva, sf. &/1 each. 
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Hudson (W. H.). 
British Birds. With a Chapter on 
Structure and Classification by Frank 
E. Beddard, F. R.S. With i6 Plates 
(8 of which are Coloured), and over 
xoo Illustrations in the Text Crown 
8vo.| js, 6d, 

Birds in London. With 17 Plates 
and 15 lUustratioiis in the Text. 8vo., 

X2J. 

Prootor (Richard A.). 

Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo., $s. each vol. 
Cheap edition, Crown 8vo., y, 6d. 

Rough Wats made Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8va, y, 6d, 

Pleasant Wats in Science. 
Crown 8va, y, 6d, 

Nature Studies. Bv R. A. Proctor, 
Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Crown 
8vo., 31.6^. 

Leisure Readings. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster, and A. C. Rantard. Cr. 
8vo., y, 6df. 

•»• For Mr, Proctor's other books see 
Messrs, Longmans 6* Co,*s Catalogue of 
Scientific Works, 

Stanley.— A Familiar History of 
Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D., for- 
merly Bishop of Norwich. With 160 
Illustrations. Crown 8va , y* 6d. 

Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

Homes without Hands : a £>escrip- 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according to the Princip^le of 
Construction. With X40 Illustrations. 
8va , ys, net 



Wood (Rev. J. G,y^oHtimied. 

Insects at Home . a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
700 Illustrations. 8vo., 7s, net. 

Insects Abroad : a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
600 Illustrations. 8vo., 7s. net 

Bible Animals: a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in 
the Scriptures. With iia Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 75. net. 

PsTLAND Revisited. With 33 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Out of Doors ; a Selection of Origi- 
nal Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With zi Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., y. 6d. 

Strange Dwellings: a Description 
oi the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from 'Homes without 
Hands '. With 60 Illustrattons. Cr. 
8vo., y. 6d. 

Bird Life of the Bible. 32 lUustrar 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3;. 6a, 

Wonderful Nests. 30 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Homes under the Ground. aS 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y, 6d, 

Wild Animals of the Bible, ag 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , y, 6d, 

Domestic Animals of the Biblk. 
23 Illustrations. Crovnn 8vo., y, 6d, 

The Branch Builders. 28 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., or. 6^. 

Social Habitations and Parasitic 
Nests. x8 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., ar. 



Works of Referenoa. 



Longmans' Gazetteer of the 
World. Edited by George G. Chis- 
HOLM, M.A., B.Sc. Imp. 8vo., £aQS, 
cloth, £:t las, 6d. half-morocco. 

Maunder (Samuel). 

Biographical Treasury. With Sup- 
plement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. James wood. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 



Maunder (&9Jnuel)--comtiMtted. 
Treasury of Geography. Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and PouticaL 
With 7 Maps and x6 Plates. Fcp. 
8va, 6s. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge. 1^ the Rev. T. Ayrb, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 61. 
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Matuider (Samuel) — continued. 

Treasury of Knowledge and 
Library of Reference. Fcp. 8vo. , 
61. 

Historical Treasury : Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Scientific and Literary Treasury. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6f. 

The Treasury of Botany. Edited 
by J. LiNDLEY, F.R.S., and T. 
Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Wood- 
cuts and 20 Steel Plates, a vols. 
Fcp. 8vo., laf. 



Roget.~THES AXTRUS OF EnglisrWords 
AND Phrases. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., 
F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, en- 
larged and improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes and with a full Index, 
by the Author's Son, John Lewis 
ROGET. Crown 8vo., xor. 6d, 

Willioh.— Popular Tables for giving 
information for ascertaining the v^ue of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Pro- 
perty, the Public Funds, &c. By 
Charles M. Willich. Edited 1:^ H. 
Bbnce Jones. Crown 8vo., zor. 6d, 



Children's Books. 



BucWand.— Two Little Runaways. 
Adapted from the French of Louis 
Dbsnoyers. ^y James Bucioland. 
With no Illustrations by Cecil Aldin. 

Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

Edwy the Fair; or, the First Chro- 
nicle of iCscendune. Crown 8vo. , ^.6d. 

Alfgarthb Dane: or,the Second Chro- 
nicle of .£scendune. Cr. 8vo. , su. 6d. 

The Rival Heirs: being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of ^Escendune. 
Crown 8vo., sj. 6d. 

The House of Waldbrne. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the 
Days of the Barons' Wars. Crown 
8vo., as, 6d. 

Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of Wal- 
lii^ord Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 
Ot>wn 8vo., oj. 6d, 

Lang (Andrew)— Edited by. 

The Blue Fairy Book. With 138 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 
The Red Fairy Book. With 100 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
The Green Fairy Book. With 99 

Illustrations. Crown Svo., dr. 
The Yellow Fairy Book. With 104 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo.. 6s. 
The Pink Fairy Book. With 67 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
The Blub Poetry Book. With xoo 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo.. dr. 
The Blub Poetry Book. School 

Edition, without Illustrations. Fcp. 

8va, 9s. 6d, 
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Lang {AsWkEwy-conlinMsd, 

The True Story Book. With 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. . 6s. 

The Red True Story Book. With 
100 Illustrations. Crown 8va, dr. 

The Animal Story Book. With 
67 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 6s. 

The Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., dr. 

Meade (L. T.). 

Daddy's Boy. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Deb and the Duchess. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

The Beksspord Prize. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., y. 6d, 

The House of Surprises. With Illu- 
strations. Crown Svo.. 31. 6tL 

Fraeger. (S. Rosamond). 
The Adventures of the Three 
Bold Babes : Hector, Honoria and 
Alisander. A Story in Pictures. With 
34 Coloured Plates and 34 Outline 
Pictures. Oblong 4to., y. 6d, 
The Further Doings of the Three 
Bold Babes. With 35 Coloured 
Plates and 34 Outline Pictures. Ob- 
long 4to., 31. 6d. 

Stevenson.— A Child's Garden or 
Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
fcp. 8vo., y, 

Sullivan.— Here They Are ! More 
Stories. Written and Illustrated by 
James F. Suluvan. Crown 8vo., 6s, 
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Ohildren'B Books-— ^«Mi/m«^. 



Upton (Florkncb K., and Bbrtha). 

Thb Adventures op Two Dutch 
Dolls and a ' Goluwogg '. With 

21 Coloured Plates and nmnerous 
Uustrations in the Text Oblong 
4to., 6r. 

The Qolliwoog's Bictcle Club. 
With 3Z Coloured Plates and 
nmnerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4ta, dr. 



Upton (Florence K.. and Bertha)— 

continued. 

The Vbge-Mem's Revenge. With 31 
Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations in the Text Oblong 4to. , 6r. 

The Golliwogg at the Sea-Side. 
With Coloured Plates and Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Oblong 410. , 6s. 
Wordsworth.— The Snow Garden, 

and other Fairy Tales for Children. By 

EUZABETH WORDSWORTH. With ZQ 

Illustrations by Trevor Haddon. 
Crown 8vo., 31. 6d, 



Lon^ans' Series 

Price aj. 



Atelier (The) Du Lts: or an 
Student in the Reign of Terror. 

By the same Author. 



Art 



Mademoiselle Mori : 
a Tale of Modem 
Rome. 

In the Oldea Time : 
a Tale of the 
Peaaant War in 
Germany. 



The Younger Slater. 
That Child. 
Under a Cloud. 
Hester's Venture. 
The Fiddler of Lagan. 
A Child of the Revoln- 
tion. 



Atherstone Priort. By L. N. Comyn. 

The Stort op a Spring Morning, &c. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Illustrated. 

The Palace in the Garden. By 
Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Illustrated. 

Neighbours. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

The Third Miss St. Qubntin. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. 



of Books fop OirlB. 

6d. each. 

Very Young; and Quite Another 
Stort. Two Stories. By Jean Inge- 
low. 

Can THIS BE Lx)VE ? By Louisa Pars. 

Keith Dbramore. By the Author of 
'Miss Molly*. 

Sidney. By Margaret Deland. 

An Arranged Marriage. By Doro- 
thea Gerard. 

Last Words to Girls on Life at 
School and After Schoou By 
Maria Grey. 



Stray Thoughts por Girls. By 
Lucy H. M. Soulsby, Head Mistress 
of Oxford High School i6mo., u. 6d, 
net. 



The SilTer 

Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 
Arnold's (llr Edwin) Seas and Lands. 
With 71 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Baishot's (W.) BlotfrapUeal Studies. 

y. 6rf. 
Ba^hot*s(W.)BeonomloBtadies. y.6d. 

Earshot's (W.) Utorary Studies. With 
Portrait. 3 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Baker's (Sir 8. W.) Ei^t Tears in 
Oaylon. "VS^th 6 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Baker's (llr 8. W.) Rifle and Hound in 

Gaylon. With 6 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Baring-Gould's (Rev. B.) Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages. ^r. 6d. 

Baring-Gould's (Roy. B.) Origin and 
DeYolopment of Religions BelleL a 
vols. y. 6d, each. 



Library. 

each Volume. 

Becker's (W. A.) QaUrsi or, Roman 

Scenes in the Time of Augustus. With 
26 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Beokar's (W^ A.) CharioUs: or, Illustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. With 96 Illustrations. y.6d. 



Bent's (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of 
shonaland. With 117 Illustrations. 
y.6d. 

Brassey's (Lady) A Voyage In the * But- 
beam'. With 66 Illustrations. y,6tl, 

Glodd's (E.) Btory of Creation : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illus- 
trations, y. 6d. 
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0«Byb6ar« (R«y. W. J.) and Howfon'i 
(Very ReT. J. 8.) Lite and EpliUaf of 
St. Paul. With 46 Illustrations. y,6d» 

I>oafairf(L.)B«tfanAll;aNovel. y.6d. 

Doyle*! (A. Oonan)Hioah Olarke : a Tale 
of Monmouth's Reb>elIion. With 10 
Illustrations. 31. 6df. 

Doyle'f (JL Oonan) The Gaptaln of the 
Poleitar, and other Tales. 35. 6d, 

Doyle'f (A. Conan) The Retaieei : A 

Tale of the Huguenots. With 25 

Illustrations, 3;. 6d. 
Doyle's {JL, Conan) The Btark Mnnro 

Letters. 3^ . td, 
Fronde's (J. A.) The History of Batfland, 

from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 

of the Spanish Armada, is vols. 

31. 6tf. each, 
rrovde's (J. A.) The lafUab In iMland. 

3 vols. lor. 6d, 
fflNNide's (J. A.) The DlvoNe of Gathertee 

of Aragon. 35. 6d, 
Ironde's (J. A.) The Spanish Itory of 

the Armada, and other Essays, y. td. 
ffronde'sCJ. A.) Bhort Stndies on ftreat 

Bnhjeets. 4 vols. 3^. 6(/. each. 
Vrovde's (J. A.) The Oonndl of Trent. 

3*. W. 
rroade's (4. A.) ThoniM Oartylos a 

History of his Life. 

1795-1835. 3 vols. 7J. 

X834-1881. 3 vols, fs, 
fronde's(J.A.)OmMkr:aS]cetch. y.fd. 
ffrovde's (J. A.) Ooeana ; or, England 

and her Colonies. With 9 Illustra- 
tions. 3r. td, 
froude's (J. A.) The Two Ohleflli of Dnn- 

hoy : an Irish Romance of the Last 

Century. 3*. 6rf. 
fltteirv (Bev. e. R.) Ufe of the Dnke of 

WelUngton. With Portrait. 3;. 6^. 
Qreville's (C C F.) Journal of the 

Belins of King George lY., King 

William lY., and Qoeen Yictoria. 

8 vols, 3^. 6^. each. 
Haggard's (H. R.) She : A History of 

Adventure. 33 Illustrations, y. 6d, 
Haggard's (H. R.) AUan Qnatermain. 

With so Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, 

V. C. : a Tale of Country Life, y . 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 39 

Illustrations. 3;. 6d, 
Haggard's (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. 

With 51 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Beatrioe. y. 6d. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Allan's WUs. With 

34 Illustrations. 3^. 6d, 



Haggard's (H. R.) Heart of the World. 
With 15 Illustrations, y, 6d, 

Haggard's (H. R.) Montesnma's Daugh- 
ter. With 25 Illustrations. 3;. .6d. 

Haggard's (H. B.) The Witeh*s Head. 
With 16 Illustrations. 3^. 6d, 

Haggard's (H. R.) Mr. Heeson's WIU. 
With z6 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Haggard's (H.R.)Bada the Lily. With 
83 Illustrations. 31; 6d, 

Haggard's (H.R.) Daws. With z6 Illus- 
trations, y. 6d, 

Haggard's (H. R.) The Peopto of the Hlit 
With 16 Illustrations, v. 6d, 

Haggard's (H. R.) Joan Haute. With 
20 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang's (A.) The 
Wortd's Desire. WithaylUns. y, 6d, 

Harte's (Bret) In the Oarqulnes Woods, 
and other Stories. y» 6d, 

Helmholts's(Hermami Ton)Popvlar Lee- 
tares on Selentlfle Inldeets. With 68 
Illustrations. 3 vols. 3^. 6d» each. 

Homnng's (B. W.) The Unbidden Gnest. 

Hewitt's (W.) Visiti to Bemarlrahle 
naees. WithSoIUustrations. y,6d, 

Jefrerles'(B.)The Btory of My Heart ! Mv 
Autobiography. With Portrait 3^.60. 

JelEsries* (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 
With Portrait 3*. 6rf. 

Jellsrfes' (R.) Rod Deer, xy lUns. y» 6d, 

Jeffertes' (R.) Wood Hagtoi a Fable. 

y. 6<^. 

Jelisries' (R.) The ToUen of the Field. 
With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral, y, 6d, 

Kaye (Sir J.) and HalleaoB's (Colonel) 
History of the Indian Hntlny of 
1857-8. 6 vols, y, 6d. each. 

KBight*s(E.F.)TheOnilseofthe<AlerU't 
the Narrative of a Search for Treasure 
on the Desert Island of Trinidad. 
With 3 Maps and 33 Illustrations. 
y, 6d, 

Knight's (B. F.) Where Three Empires 
Meet : a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, 
Gilgit With a Map and 54 Illustra- 
tions, y. 6d 

Knight's (E. F.) The «Faloon' on the 
Baltie. With Map and xx Illustra- 
tions. 3r. 6d. 

Knstlin's {J.) UCs of Lather. With 63 
Illustrations, &c« v. 6d. 

Lanri (A.) Angling Uwtehes. aoIUus- 
trations. ^, 6d, 

Lang's (A.) A Monk of Fife. With 13 
ninstrations. y. 6d, 
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LftD^f (I.) Omtom and Myth : Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. 3^. 6d. 

LanCi (Andrew) Oook Lane and 
Oommon-Benie. With a New Pre- 
face. 31. 6d» 

Leee (J. Maad Glntterbiiek'i (W J.)BX. 
1887, A Ramble In BrlUah Colunbla. 
With Maps and 75 Illustrations, y, 6d, 

Haeanlay'i (Lord) EMaji and Layi of 
Anelent Rome. With Portrait and 
Illustration, y, 6d. 

Maoleod'f (H. D.) Blemeiite of Bank- 
ing 31. 6d. 

Marbot'i (Baron de) Memolnu Trans- 
lated, a vols. 7s. 

HanhmaB'i (J. G.) Memoln of Sir Henry 
HaTOloek. v* 6d, 

MerlYale'i (Dean) Hlitory of the Romani 
wider the Empire* 8 vols. 3^.6^. ea. 

Merriman'i (H. S.) Flotiam : a Story of 
the Indian Mutiny, y. 6d, 

Mill*e (J. 8.) Political Economy. 3^. 6d. 

MIU*s(4.S.)8yitemofLodie. 3^.6^ 

MUner's (Geo.) Country Pleaiuree: the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a garden. 
3*. 6<f. 

■anien*! (F.) The Firit Groaiind of 
Greenland. With Illustrations and 
a Map. y. 6d. 

Pliillippi-Wolley*8 (G.) Snap : a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. With 13 
Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 

Proetor'i (R. A.) The Moon. y. 6d. 

PNQtor*i (R. A.) The Orbi Around Ui. 
y, 6d, 

Prootor*! (R« A.) The Ezpanie of HeaTen. 

y,6d. 

Proetor'i (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Oura. y, 6d, 



Procter*! (R. A.) Oar Plaoe among Infl- 

Ditiea: a Series of Essays contrasting 

our Little Abode in Space and Time 

¥rith the Infinities around us. Crown 

8vo., y, 6d, 
Proetor*8 (R. A.) Other Buns than 

Ours, y, 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Rondh Ways made 

Bmooth. y, 6d, 
Proctor's (R. A.) Pleasant Ways In 

Beienee. 3;. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Myths and Marvels 

of Astronomy. 3;. 6d. 
Prootor's (R. A.) Light BeieBoe for 

Leisure Hours. First Series. 3^. 6d, 
Proctor's (R. k,) Mature Studies. 3; . 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By 

R. A. Proctor, Edward Clodd, 

Andrew Wilson, Thomas Foster, 

and A. C. Ranyard. With Illustnt- 

tions. 3;. 6d, 
Rossettl*B(Mari«I.)Aflhadow#f Dante. 

3*. 6rf. 
Smith's (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 

Carthaginians. With Maps, Plans, 

&c. y. 6d. 
Stanley's (Bishop) Familiar History of 

Birds. With 160 Illustrations. y,€d, 
Stevenson's (R. L.) The Strange Case of 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 

Fables, y. 6d. 
Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbonrne's (U.) 

The Wrong Box. y. 6d. 
Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson's 

(Fanny van de Orift)More Hew Arabian 

Bights. — The Dynamiter. 3J. 6d. 
Weyman's (Stanley J.) The House of 

the Wolf: a Romance. 3^. 6d. 
Wood's (Rev. J. 0.) Petland Revisited. 

With 33 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Wood's (Rev. J. 0.) Strange DwelUagi. 

With 60 Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 
Wood's (Rev. J. Q.) Out of Doors. With 

II Illustrations, y. 6d, 



Cookery, Domestio Management, fro. 

De Sails (Mrs.). 

Cakes and Confections a la Modk. 
Fcp. 8vo., u. 6d. 



Aoton.— Modern Cookery. By Eliza 
Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo., 4J. 6d, 



Bull (Thomas. M.D«). 
Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 
ment op their Health dicing 
THE Period op Pregnancy. Fcp. 
8vo., IS, 6d. 
The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Disease. 
Fcp. 8vo., I J. 6d. 



Dogs : a Manual for Amateurs. Fcp 
8vo.. u. 6d, 

Dressed Game and Poultry X la 
Mode. Fcp. Svo., is. 6d, 

Dressed Vegetables X la Modr 
Fcp. 8vo., u. ed. 
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De Sails (Mrs.) — continued. 
Drinks X la Mods. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d, 
Entries X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. , u. 6d. 
Floral Decorations. Fcp. 8vo. , u. 6d. 

Gardening X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. 
Part I. Vegetables, xj. 6d. 

Part II. Flniits. is. bd, 

» 

National Viands X la Mode. Fcp. 
8vo. , IS. 6d. 

New-laid Eggs. Fcp. Svo., is. 6d. 

OrsTBRS X LA Mode. Fcp. 8vo. , is. 6d, 

Puddings and Pastry \ la Mode. 
Fcp. 8va. IS. 6d, 

Savouries X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. , is. 6d. 

Soups and Dressed Fish X la Mode. 
Fcp. Svo., I J. 6d. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes X la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d, 



De Sails {Mrs.)-'ConHnued, 

Tempting Dishes for Small In- 
comes. Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6d. 

Wrinkles and Notions for Evert 
Household. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Iioar.— Maigrb Cookery. By H. L. 
Sidney Lear. i6mo., as. 

Poole.— Cookery for the Diabetic 
By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. With 
Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., as. 6d, 

Walker (Jane H.). 
A Book for Every Woman. 
Part I. The Management of Children 
in Health and out of Health. Cr. 
8vo., as. 6d. 
Part II. Woman in Health and out 
of Health. Crown Svo, aj. 6d. 

A Handbook for Mothers: being 
Simple Hints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, togethei 
with Plain Directions as to the Care 
of Infants. Cr. 8vo., as, 6d, 



HlsoellaneouB and Critioal Works. 



Allingliain.— Varieties in Prose. 
By William Allingham. 3 vols. Cr. 
Svo, iSs. (Vols. I and a, k^mbles, by 
Patricius Walker. Vol. 3, Irish 
Sketches, etc.) 

Armstrong.— Essays and Sketches. 
By Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. Svo., 51. 

Basehot.— Literary Studies. By 
WALTER Bagehot. With Portrait. 
3 vols. Crown Sva, y, 6d, each. 



Baring-G^ould.— <:)URious Myths of 
THE Middle Ages. By Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould. Crown 8va, 31. 6d, 

Baynes.— Shakespeare Studies, and 
Other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Sprncer Baynbs, LL.B., LL.D. 
With a Biographical Preface by Profl 
Lewis Campbell. Crown Svo. . 7s, 6d, 



Boyd (A. K. H.) CA.K.H.B.'). 

And see MISCELLANEOUS THEOLO- 
GICAL WORKS, p. 32. 

Autumn Holidays op a Country 
Parson. Crown Svo., 3*. 6d. 

Commonplace Philosopher. Crown 
Svo., 31. 6d, 

Critical Essays of a Country 
Parson. Crown Svo., 3*. dd. 

East Coast Days and Memories. 
Crown Svo., 31. 6d. 

Landscapes, Churches and Mora- 
lities. Crown Svo., 3J. 6d. 

Leisure Hours in Town. Crown 
Svo., y. 6d. 

Lessons OF Middle Age. Cr.Svo.,y.6d, 
Our Little Life. Two Series. Cr. 
Svo. , y. 6d, each. 

Our Homely Comedy: and Tragedy. 
Crown Svo., y. 6d. 

Recreations of a Country Parson. 
Three Series. Cr. 8va, y, 6d, each. 



MWV 
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Butler (Samuel). 

Erewhon. Cr. 8vo., v. 

The Fair Haven. A work in Defence 

of the Miraculous Element in our 

Lord's Ministry. Cr. 8vo. , ^s. 6d. 
Life and Habit. An Essay after a 

Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 

8vo., 7s. 6d, 
Evolution, Old and New. Cr. 8vo., 

xor. 6d, 
Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont 

and Canton Ticino. Illustrated. 

Pott 4ta, ios.6d. 
Luck, or Cunning, as the Main 

Means of Organic Modification ? 

Cr. 8vo., 7J. 6rf. 
Ex Voto. An Account of the Sacro 

Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo- 

Sesia. Crown 9vo., los. 6d, 

CHARITIES REGISTER. THE AN- 
NUAL. AND DIGEST. Volume 
for 1898: being a Classified RM^ister 
of Charities in or available in the Metro- 
polis. With an Introduction by C. S. 
Loch, Secretary to the Coimdl of the 
Charity Organisation Society, London. 
8va, 4X. 

Clough.— A Study of Mary Woll- 

STONECRAFT, AND THE RIGHTS OP 

Women. By Emma Rauschenbusch- 
Clough, Ph.D. 8vo., 71. 6</. 

Dreyfus.— Lectures on French 
Literature. Delivered in Melbourne 
by IRMA Dreyfus. With Portrait of 
the Author. Large crown 8vo., xv. 6d. 

Iivans.— The Ancient Stone Imple- 
ments, Weapons, and Ornaments 
op Great Britain. ^ Sir John 
Evans, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., 
F.R.S., etc. With 537 Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo., 2%s. 

G"wilt.— An ENCYCLOP^aDiA op Archi- 
tecture. By Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. 
Illustrated with more than zioo Engrav- 
ings on Wood. Revised (1888), with 
Alterations and Considerable Additions 
by Wy ATT Papworth. 8vo., £a las. 6d. 

Hamlin.— A Text-Book op the His- 
tory OP Architecture. By A. D. F. 
Hamlin , A. M. With 229 Illustraiions. 
Crown 8vo., js. 6d. 

Haweis.— Music and Morals. By the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait of 
the Author, and numerous lUustrationi, 
Facsimiles and Diagrams. Cr. 8vo. , ys, 6d. 



Hime. — Stray Military Papers. 
By Lieut. -Colonel H. W. L. Hime (late 
Rojral Artillery). 8vo. , 7s. 6d. 

CoNTBNTs. — Infantry Fire Formations— 
On Marldng at Rifle Matchea— The Progress 
of Field Artillery—The Reconnoitering Duties 
of Cavalry. 

Indian Ideals (Na x). 
NArada Sutra : an Inquiry into 
Love (Bhakti-JijnAsft). Translated 
from the Sanskrit, with ao Indepen- 
dent Conmientar^, by £. T. Stitkdy. 
Crown 8va, as. 6d. net 

Jefferies (Richard). 
Field and Hedgerow. With Por- 
trait Crown 8vo., V. 6d, 
The Stort of My Heart : my Auto- 
biography. With Portrait and New 
Preface bv C. J. Longman. Crown 
Bvo.jy. 6d, 
Red Deer. With 17 Illustrations by J. 
Charlton and H. Tunaly. Crown 
8vo., y. 6d. 
The Toilers of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo. , y. 6d, 
Wood Magic : a Fable, with Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by E. V. R Cr. 
8vo., y.6d. 
Johnson.— The Patentee's Manual: 
a Treadse on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent By J. & J. H. John- 
son, Patent Agents, &c 8vo. , lor. 6d. 
Joyce.— The Origin and History of 
Irish Names of Places. By P. W. 
Joyce, LL.D. Seventh Edidon. a 
vols. Crown 8vo. , $s. each. 

Lang (Andrew). 
Modern Mythology. 8vo., 9;. 
Letters to Dead Authors. Pep. 

8vo., 23. 6d. net. 
Books and Bookmen. With 9 

Coloured Plates and 17 lUustratioiis. 

Fcp. 8vo., as. 6d, net. 
Old Friends. Fcp. 8vo., as, 6d, net 
Letters on Literature. Fcp. 8va, 

as, 6d. net 
Cock Lane and Common-Sknsb. 

Crown 8vo. , 31. 6d, 
The Book of Dreams and Ghosts. 

Crown 8vai 6f. 
Essays in Little. With Portrait of 

the Author. Crown 8vo., as, 6d, 
Macfarren.— Lectures on H armqnt. 
By Sir G. A. Macfarren. 8vo., tas. 
Madden.— The Diary of Mastsr 
William Silence : a Study of Shake- 
speare and Elimbethan Sport. By the 
Right Hod. D. H. Madden. Svo. , x6«. 
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Max MiiUer (F.). 
India : What can it Teach us ? Cr. 

8vo. , 3*. 6d. 
Chips from a Gbrman Workshop. 
Vol. I. Recent Essajrs and Addresses. 

Cr. 8vo., y. 
Vol. II. Biographical Essays. Cr. 

8vo., w. 
Vd. III. Essays on Language and 

Literature. Cr. Svo.. $s. 
Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk Lore. Crown Svo. , $5. 
Contributions to the Science op 
Mythology, a vols. 8vo., sax. 

BCilner. — Country Pleasures: the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
By George Milner. Cr. 8vo., 31. td, 

Morris (William). 
Signs op Change. Post 8vo., 4;. 6^* 
Hopes and Fears for Art. Cr. 8vo., 

4r. 6d. 
An Address Delivered at the Dis- 
tribution of Prizes to Students 
OF THE Birmingham Municipal 
School of Art, aiST February, 
1894. 8vo., 3f. 6d, net 

Orchard. — The Astronomy of 
' Milton's Paradise Lost '. By T. 
N. Orchard. X3 Illustrations. 8vo., 
61. net. 

Poore(GEORGE Vivian, M.D.,F.R.C.P.). 

Essays on Rural Hygiene. With 13 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d» 

The Dwelling House. With 36 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y, 6d. 

Proctor. -— Strength : How to get 
Strong and keep Strong, with Chapters 
on Rowing and Swimming, Fat, Age, 
and the Waist. By R. A. Proctor. 
With 9 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, aj . 



PROGRESS IN WOMEN'S EDUCA. 
TION IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
Being the Report of the Education Sec. 
tion, Victorian Era Exhibition, 1897 
Edited by the Countess of Warwick 
With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s 

• 

Biohmond.— Boyhood : a Plea for 
Continuity in Education. By Ennis 
Richmond. Crown 8vo., aj. 6d, 

Rossetti.— A Shadow of Dante : be- 
ing an E^ssay towards studying Himself, 
his World, and his Pilgrimage. By 
Maria Francesca Rossetti. Crown 
8vo., 3J. 6d. 

Bolovvoff.— A Modern Priestess of 
Isis (Madame Blayatsky). Abridged 
and Translated on Behalf of the Society 
for Psychical Research from the Russian 

of VSEVOLOD SERGYBEYICH SOLOVYOFF. 

By Walter Leaf, Litt. D. Cr. 8vo. , 6s. 

Soulsby (Lucy H. M.). 
Stray Thoughts on Reading. Small 

8vo., 3J. 6d. net 
Stray Thoughts for Girls. x6ma, 

IS. 6d. net. 
Stray Thoughts for Mothers and 

Teachers. Fcp. 8va, as. 6d. net 
Stray Thoughts for Invalids. 

i6mo., 3J. net. 

Stevens.— On the Stowage of Ships 
AND their Cargoes. With Informa- 
tion remding Freights, Charter-Parties, 
&c. By Robert White Stevens. 
8vo., an. 

Turner and Sutherland.— The 
Development of Australian Liter- 
ature. By Henry Gyles Turner 
and Alexander Sutherland. With 
5 Portraits and an lUust Cr. 8vo., $s. 

White.— An Examination of the 
Charge of Apostasy against 
Wordsworth. By William Hale 
White. Crown Svo. , y. 6d, 



Hisoellaneous Theologioal Works. 

*«* For Church «f England and Roman Catholic Works see Messrs. Longmans ft Co.*s 

Special Cataloi^ues. 



Balfour.— The Foundations of Be- 
lief: being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
> 'iTHUR J. Balfour, M. P. 8vo. , 12s. 6d. 

Bird (Robert). 
A Child's Religion. Crown Bro., 2s. 
Joseph the Dreamer. Cr. 8va, $1, 



Bird {Robert)— continued. 
Jesus, The Carpenter of Nazareth. 

Twelfth Edition. Crown 8vo, y. 
To be had also in Two Parts, price 

as. 6d. each. 
Part. L— Galilee and the Lake of 

Gennesaret. 
Part II. —Jerusalem andthe Peraa. 
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Boyd (A. K. H.) C A.K.H.B.'). 

Occasional and Immemorial Days : 
Discourses. Crown 8vo. . js. 6d. 

Counsel and Comfort from a Citt 
Pulpit. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Sunday Afternoons in the Parish 
Church op a Scottish University 
City. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged 
Truths. Crown 8vo. , y. 6d, 

Graver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson. Three Series. Crown Svo. , 
y. 6d. each. 

Present Day Thoughts. Crown Svo. , 
y. 6rf. 

Seaside Musings. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

*To Meet the Day' through the 
Christian Year ; being a Text of Scrip>- 
ture, with an Origin^ Meditation and 
a Short Selection in Verse for Every 
Day. Crown 8vo., ^. 6d, 

Qibson.— The Abbe de Lamennais 
and the Liberal Catholic Move- 
ment IN France. By the Hon. W. 
Gibson. With Portrait. 8vo., las, 6d, 

Kalisoh (M. M., Ph.D.). 
Bible Studies. Part I. Prophecies 
of Balaam. 8yo., lof. 6d. Part II. 
The Book of Jonah. 8vo., los. 6rf. 
Commentary on the Old Testament: 
with a new Translation. Vol. I. 
Genesis. 8vo., x8f. Or adapted for the 
General Reader. lar. Vol. II. Exodus. 
ly. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. 12s. Vol. III. Leviticus, Part 

I. 15^. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. Bs, Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part 

II. 155. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. Bs. 

liang.— The Making of Religion. 
By Andrew Lang. 8vo., xaj. 

Maodonald (George). 
Unspoken Sermons. Three Series. 

Crown 8vo., y. 6d. each. 
The Miracles of Our Lord. Crown 
8vo., y. 6d. 

Martineau (James). 
Hours of Thought on Sacred 
Things: Sermons, a Vols. Crown 
Svo. y. 6d. each. 
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Endeavours after the Christian 
Life. Discourses. Cr. 8vo.» js. 6d. 

The Seat of Authority in Religion. 

Svo., 14J. 

Essays, Reviews, and Addresses. 4 
Vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. each. I. 
Personal ; Political. II. Ecclesiastical ; 
Historical. III. Theological; Philo- 
sophical. IV. Academical ; Religious. 

Home Prayers, with Two Services for 
Public Worship. Crown 8va y, 6d, 

Max MilUer (F.). 

The Origin and Growth of Re- 
ligion, as illustrated by the Religions 
of India. The Hibbert Lectures, 
delivered at the Chaptor House, 
Westminster Abbey, in 1878. Crown 
8vo., y. 

Introduction to the Science ob 
Religion : Four Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution. Cr. Svo. ,y. 6d, 

Natural Religion. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1888. Cr. 8vo., 

Physical Religion. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 189a Cr. 8va, 

SJ- 
Anthropological Religion. The Gif- 
ford Lectures, delivered before th« 
University of Glasgow in 1891. Cr. 
8vo., 5J. 

Theosophy ; or, Psychological Reli- 
gion. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University of Glasgow in 
1892. Cr. 8vo.. y. 

Three Lectures on the Vbdanta 
Philosophy, delivered at the Roysil 
Institution in March, 1894. 8vo., y, 

Romanes.— Thoughts on Religion. 
By George J. Romanes, LL.D., 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 4J. 6d. 

Vivekananda.— Yoga Philosophy: 
Lectures delivered in New York, Winter 
of 1895-6, by the SWAMI VIVEKAN- 
ANDA, on Raja Yoga ; or, Conquering 
the Internal Nature ; also Patanjali's 
Yoga Aphorisms, with CommcntMiesL 
Crown 8vo., ^, ^* 
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